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Of recent years doctors psychologists and 
teachers have paid ever-increasing attention 
to that vital formative period of child-life 
prior to the age of seven. In no part of the 
educational system has there been greater 
study of educational theory and practice 
than in the nursery-infant stage. Numerous 
experiments have been, and are being carried 
on, in the methods of teaching, based ona 
broad conception of the purpose of education 
in line with modern thought. 

In 1946 the Naticnal Union of Teachers 
appointed a Consultati Committee under 

the Chairmanship of Miss Lillian de Lissa, 
former Principal of Gipsy Hill Training 
College. In the terms of reference the 
Committee were asked "to examine and 
report on the aims, practices and achieve- 
ments of Nursery-Infant Education and to 
make recommendations in relation thereto." 


All members of the Committee were 
teachers of wide experience with full know- 
ledge of the practical problems faced in the 
of daily work. in the school Their 
on such controversial subjects as the 
approach to education arc 
expres: in forthright terms. and will 
command attention even from. those who 
disagree. 


Oral evidence was heard from a number of 
expert witnesses in the field of nu ery-infant a 
work, while hundreds of acting teachers .+ 
replied to a detailed questionnaire circulated 
throughout the country. F 
The Report is illustrated by a Nod: "mi 


photographs provided by teachers, ocul |o? 

ion authorities and organisations con- * - 

cerned with the care of young children. 5$ * 1 
While acknowledgement is madè % > 


mtday difficulties experienced by 4f 

y of Education, and by administra?” 
tors generally, the Committee has much to 
say concerning the handicap of deplorable’ - : 
school buildings, their lack of amenities, and ^ 
of insufficient equipment. 

Dealing as it does with the foundations of 
education, the Report will interest all edu- 
cationists. Parents also will find in it an 
understanding of what our nursery 
infan. schools are attempting to do. — 
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bv PREFACE 


The Consultative Committee on Nursery-Infant Education 
began their work on the 26th October, 1946. They had 40 
sessions and completed their task on the goth April, 1949. In 
„addition, a Drafting Sub-Committee was appointed and held 
24 sessions. 


The Committee wish to express their deep appreciation of the 
valuable help received. This was given by numerous people, 
including teachers in nursery, infant, junior and secondary 
schools ; principals and lecturers from training colleges ; officials 
of the Ministry of Education and of local education authorities ; 
doctors ; psychologists and parents. The response to every 
request was as prompt as it was cordial, whether it involved the 
giving of oral or written evidence, permission to visit schools, 
or the supplying of information and statistics. 


During the course of the enquiry a limit had to be set to the 
number of witnesses giving oral evidence and to the number of 
visits to schools. The Committee, however, desired to receive 
more information than could be obtained by these means, and 
invitations were accordingly issued through the educational 
Press and local associations of the National Union of "Teachers, 
to reply to a questionnaire, which was available on request. 
Approximately a thousand copies of the questionnaire were 
completed. These covered every county and were received from . 
teachers engaged in primary schools of all types in both urban 
and rural areas. In most instances the replies were from 
individuals, but in some cases the whole staff of a school had 


». . conferred to send a collective answer. The illustrations in the 


cm es 


Report háve been selected from a large number of interesting 
photographs received from teachers, local education authorities, 
tie Nursery School Association of Great Britain and other 


Sources. 


The information has been of great value in providing a picture 
of the nursery and infant schools of England and Wales and in 
presenting the views of many teachers. It has helped to enrich 
and strengthen the Report. As it was not possible to send a 
personal note of thanks to each contributor, the Committee 
now ask all those who have assisted to accept this acknowledg- 
ment'of their debt to them and their thanks for the valuable 
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help and the spirit in which it was given. In view, also, of thé 
overwhelming number who gave written and oral evidence it 
has not been found possible to publish names. 


The freedom given to the Committee to determine me*hods 
of enquiry and procedure, and to make recommendations,‘ vithout 
regard to the policy of the Executive or of the Union, was fully 
appreciated. 


The Committee wish to place on record their deep gratitude 
to the Chairman, Miss Lillian de Lissa, for the time she has 
devoted to the enquiry and the immense amount of work she‘ 
has done in connection with it. Her wide vision and inspiration 
have kept before them the infinite possibilities and potentialities 
of the type of education which was the subject of study. 


The Committee would like to express their thanks to the 
Secretary, Miss S. Griffiths, for invaluable guidance during the 
course of the enquiry. Each member of the Committee has 
found it a pleasure to work with her as she gave unstintingly, 
at all times, the benefit of her wide experience, enthusiasm and 
energy. They are indebted also to Miss C. M. Drake, the 
Clerk of the Committee, for her remarkably efficient service and 
for the keen personal interest and help given throughout the 
compilation of this Report. 
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V CHAPTER I 


A CHANGING EDUCATION 


I. There is a close relationship between a nation’s 
ideals and beliefs and the nature and extent of the 
education provided for its citizens. As an introduction 
to this Report a brief consideration of some of the 
social ahd educational changes that have taken place 
may provide a useful background against which to 
consider the nursery and infant schools of today. 

2. It is less than 150 years since the majority of 
working-class children were employed at the age of 
7 years, or even younger, in industries and occupations, 
which often meant active work for anything up to 
16 hours a day. 

"There was little, if any, public concern for the 
well-being of children ; and the progress of measures 
designed to prohibit their employment in dangerous 
occupations, limit their hours of toil, or provide for 
their education, was slow and laborious. 

4. The introduction of State education with 
compulsory school attendance was a significant step 
forward. Although the education provided was at 
first meagre in nature and scope it formed the founda- 
tion of the more comprehensive educational system 
of today. p 

5. Legislation did not immediately bring to an 


end thè employment of young children, but the death 


knell of this evil was sounded, and the Fisher Act of 
1918 removed the last of the “ part-timers.” 

6. It is possible today to see the weakness and 
limitation of the early system of education with its 
concentration on the rudiments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic and its annual inspection to test 
mechanical proficiency, accompanied by “ payment 
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by results.” It is a matter of surprise that traces of 
this legacy still remain despite the very great change 


that has taken place as.regards both the purpose * 


and the scope of education. J 
7. Many factors and influences haveÆóntributed 


towards this change, some of which should be men- 


tioned. In 1908 an enquiry into the attendance at 
schools of children below the age of 5 was under- 
taken by a Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. The Committee’s Report discloscd the 
extent of neglect of young children, the high rate of 
ill health and physical defects among them and the 
unsuitability of the schools then existing, as vegards 
both building and educational régime. It was recom- 
mended that a new type of school, “The Nursery 
School,” should be set up, designed specially for the 
requirements of these young children, on the lines 
of the free kindergartens which were being opened 
by voluntary bodies in large cities. This Report had 


far-reaching results, and during the ten years that . 


elapsed before nursery schools were placed on the 
statute book, the influence of the kindergarten on 
infant school methods was considerable. 1 

.8. National concern for the health of children was 
stirred by reports of the unsatisfactory physica 
conditions found in recruits for the Services in the 
Boer War and again in the First World Wat. This 
resulted in the introduction of the School Medical 
Service and in the feeding of necessitous children. ° 

9. Many surveys and investigations took place 


but it was not until the Second World War that the _ 


o 


public conscience was fully aroused on the whole- 


question of child care and upbringing. Evacuation 
from large cities brought home to people, perhaps 
more than anything else had done, the appalling 
living conditions of a large section of the population 
and the manners, habits and attitudes to which they 
gave rise. As a result, public opinion demanded for 
the children a better start in life in all ways, including 
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good homes, adequate nourishment, extended educa- 
tion and other social services. Only thus, it was felt, 
would the coming generatión be able to benefit from, 
| and contribute to, the social changes that were inevit- 
© able. The*1944 Education Act was one of the results 
of this demand. 

10, Other improvements have taken place over 
the years. There has been a progressive lengthening 
of the period of school life. A comprehensive School 
Meals Service has been introduced. Family Allow- 
ances are available with the object of securing for 
every child a better start in life ; while the Children 
Act, which followed a nation-wide demand, aims at 
providing better care and happier conditions for 
childheateprived of a normal home life. 

1I. Increased understanding of the significance The stance 
,of play in child life has led to the movement for the of ley ia 
provision of greater opportunitiés and places for 
recreation. Sections of public parks are used as 
playgrounds ; playing fields and swimming baths are 
provided ; “junk” playgrounds have been started, 
and in certain overcrowded areas some streets are 
closed to traffic so that children can play in safety. 
Many local education authorities arrange play centres 
for children up to 11, and junior clubs are organised 
for the 11 to 15 age group. The Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England) in their Report, 
* Out of School,"* pointed out the inadequacy of 
Present arrapgements and their haphazard nature. 
Their first recommendation was that : 

a=- “Phe Minister should make an urgent appeal to local 
education authorities to apply their powers under the Educa- 


tion Acts so as to increase and improve by every possible 
means facilities for the play and recreation of children out of 


school hours." 
. 12. As part of the national and international A New | 
insistence on human rights, and the opportunity for ELM 
every man to live his own life, there is today increasing 


*H.M.SO. Price 1s. 0d. 
oF 
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respect for children and their needs. It is changing 
the emphasis of early education, and stress is being 
laid on the need to foster individual development, | 
especially in early formative years, rather4an on the _ 
imparting of information. "This involvés teaching ^". 
being given when the need arises for each child in the | 
process of his growth, instead of a cut-and-dried | 
timetable for all alike. It makes inevitable a demand 
for classes small enough to enable teachers tQ give 
children individual attention. A new approach to 
teaching and a new type of school in which children 
can live fully and naturally, learning from experiences 
made possible for them, are taking shape. 

oarrak 13. In the normal process of growth no stage 

Changes comes suddenly to an end and as one phase is replaced 
by its successor the changes that take place are so 
gradual as to be almost imperceptible. Education. 
should proceed in like manner during the early years 
of rapid growth. It should avoid sudden changes and 
should aim at fostering natural development. Thus 
the nursery school should grow out of the simple 
régime of home life and be an extension of it. The 
education of the nursery school should merge imper- 
ceptibly into the infant school and from there, in a 
similar way, into the junior school. As a way of life 
and an approach to learning there should be ‘no 
change, only a widening of the possibilities at each 
transition to meet the changing needs of growth and 

n development. ‘ 4 

Types ar T 14. The Committee considered suggestions which 

" Were put forward to secure the smooth passagu from< 

school to school. One was the 2 to 7 nursery school. 
This would be a new type of nursery school where 
children, who would all enter at 2 to 3 years of age; 
would remain until 7 plus. Another suggestion was 
the combined nursery-infant school (3 to 7 plus) 
Which children would enter at 5 or younger, as at 
present Opinions among witnesses varied as to the 
relative merits of these methods of organisation, and 


" r 
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it was agreed that there was a place for both. Yet 
another suggestion was that the primary school should 
extend from 3 to 11 years'of age. In such a school 
it would ^e necessary for the head teacher to have 
training and experience in nursery, infant and junior 
school work. It was stressed that this school should 
be a unity and not merely an amalgamation of three 
departments. The educational possibilities of such 
a unified scheme were recognised, but for many 
reasons it was deemed undesirable. One of the greatest 
objections would lie in the bringing together of 
children under 5 years of age into the large com- 
munity which would result. 

15. It is no new idea to regard education as a 
means of fostering growth. In the history of education 
this principle can be found frequently reappearing. 
In mentioning but a few protagonists, acknowledg- 
ment must first be made to Froebel, whose underlying 
philosophy was summed up in his term “self- 
activity.’ He advocated the encouragement of 
children’s spontaneous activity (their self-activity) 
in conditions that would promote good growth as 
the soundest method of education. He wanted the 
school to be for the child what a garden is for plants. 
Unfortunately the principle underlying his child- 
garden was overlooked and forgotten in the building 
up of a “method.” The world owes John Dewey 
a debt of gratitude for many things, not the least for 
reminding people of Froebel's principles and for 
breaking up the rigidity of the kindergartens, with their 
narrowly prescribed routine, and setting children to 
play freely and naturally. In the early part of the 
century Dr. Montessori awakened enthusiasm by her 
re-statement of this principle. She called it “ auto- 
education? and stated her conviction, | born of 
observation and experiment, that the child would 
grow naturally and educate himself spontaneously 
—driven ‘on by forces within himself—if given an 
environment suitable for his developmental needs. 


4 


The Pioneers 
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She devised didactic material with which to equip 
the environment. A Montessori Method grew up 
which, in some respects, seemed to many English 
teachers to deny the very principle it wag’ intended 
to forward—that of giving the child freedom to grow 
in his own way. Nevertheless, stimulated by the idea 
she stressed, there arose many vital and interesting 
experiments in English schools, and some extremely 
valuable work was done between the two World Wars. 
16. The advent and growth of the nursery school 
movement have given considerable impetus to:educa- . 
tional development. Under the inspiring influence of 
Margaret McMillan the open-air nursery school 
opened up a new era for young children. Although 
the movement grew slowly so far as the number of 
schools was concerned, the progress of educational 
procedure within the schools has been remarkable. 
'The nursery school of today, where children are free 
and spontaneous in their play, indoors and out, bears 
little resemblance to its kindergarten origin, in which 
a succession of teacher-planned activities filled the 
day. Unhampered by tradition, the nursery school 
has been very responsive to the many influences that 
combined in moulding it. The nature of the education 
developed within it has extended far beyond its own 
sphere and has been a potent influence in experiments 
with older children. Open air conditions are now to 
be found in many infant schools, though, as yet, 
very few are designed to enable children.to spend the 
whole day out of doors as is usual in nursery schools. 


17. The progressive trend in education “owed a 


much to the writings of Edmund Holmes, which early 
in the century aroused teachers and others to look 
critically at many . aspects of teaching and school 
organisation. One of the far-reaching consequences 
of the interest awakened was the inauguration of an 
era of educational conferences. Mectings such as the 
annua * New Ideals in Education Conference," first 
held in 1914, were greeted as revolutionary in pro- 
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viding for teachers a platform from which to describe 
their experiments and discuss the changes taking place 
in the schools. They gave a tremendous impetus to 
experiments, and conferences have now become a 
regular feature in the educational world. 

18. In other countries, also, experiments went 


ahead, as for example, in 
very valuable work was 


Winnetka (U.S.A.), where 
done. In Belgium and 


elsewhere teachers experimented with the Decroly 
Method and Projects, and progressive schools here 


new lines. 
19. These experiments 


and in many other parts of the world developed along 


and the research accom- 


panying them have focused attention on the child’s 


early years, when growth 


is rapid and wherein the 


pattern of the future is set, for good or ill. These 
early stages have a dual importance. They are most 
significant for the child himself and also provide a 
foundation, firm or unstable, upon which subsequent 
schooling and indeed life itself must rest. The 


causes in early years of p 
emotional and physical ill 


oor growth and of mental, 
health, revealed by medical 


and psychological research, have created a sense of 
urgency for knowledgeable care of young children and 
denunciation of the wasteful and callous neglect that 
still is common during those precious years. The need 
for training for motherhood is accepted today in 
principle though not very widespread in practice. 
Maternity aad Child Welfare Services have done 


much in the direction of 


physical care, and there is 


now ân extension of these services which includes 


maternal guidance in the 


care of the whole child, his 


psychological needs as well as those of his body. 
It is gratifying to note how much more general it is 


today for parents to seek p 
good physical and menta 
The drive for more and 


ositive guidance in securing 
] health in their children. 
better nursery schools to 


meet the needs of mothers and children is one of 


the results. Day nurseries 


, where these are unavoid- 


The 
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able, are being planned to be more like nursery 
schools. There is, howeyer, strong feeling against 
the separation of mother and young baby, and it is 
to be deprecated that conditions make i’ necessary 
for mothers with very young children to work in 
factories and mills. The relationship of mother and 
baby is close and intimate, and the child loses some- 
thing that impoverishes him for life when this is broken 
by enforced separation day after day. $ 

20. The significance of these early formative years 
under 7 has been appreciated for centuries, and from 
Plato's day onwards this truth has been asserted. 
“ The findings of modern science have confirmed the 
verdict of common sense”, says Gesell, and.science is 
today stressing the need for skilful care throughout the 
growing years. i 

21. Education cannot be isolated from a nation’s 
ideals and beliefs, and far-reaching changes in our 
national life are beginning to be reflected in the 
schools. For years in most countries there has been 
a slow but sure trend towards the creation of a 
democratic state, though it is somewhat disconcerting 
in recent times to find how widely varied are the 
ways of life in different countries, all considering 
themselves to be democratic. In England the trend 
seems to be in the direction of planning national 
affairs in ways that will give freedom to all men to 
the greatest possible extent, coupled with the right 
to an expression of views on the method of such 
planning and its implementation. That is the con- 
ception which is permeating many of the schools and.-- 
is gradually breaking up the old authoritarian methods. 
The teacher is ceasing to be the only source of all 
discipline : rather does she use her influence in the 
shaping of a community in which every child is 
individually self-directing and has at the same time 
a part to play in responsibility for law and order. 

22. The prostitution of education to political 


purposes, the “ conditioning " of children to specific 


ag 


D 


. contribution which.all can make to t 
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ways of thought and action, and the indoctrination 
of ideologies are practices that are rightly condemned 
in this country, where deniocratic belief holds respect 
for every*human being, and the right of every man 
to freedom of thought and speech. The influence 
that democratic thought is having on school life 
in this country is not likely to find expression in an 
effort to turn out citizens to pattern. Influences in 
early, impressionable years must not tend towards 
the habit of enslavement. 

23. "What Sir Ernest Barker wrote years ago is 
Still true today. He said :— 

“ The purposes for which a national system of education 
is likely to be used in our country will hardly be the production 
of a mechanical uniformity or the creation of a negative 
patriotism . . . the free initiative of the teacher in planning 
his course of instruction is likely to remain undiminished. 
'This is a factor of the first importance ; and the freedom 

' of our teachers is a precious thing. The Board of Education 
may issue ‘suggestions for teachers’ in various subjects ; 
the inspectors of the Board, and those of the local authority, 
may advocate their particular methods, but the independence 
of the headmaster and his staff . . . is already large and is 
not likely to be diminished."* 

24. There is a growing belief in the need for 
close co-operation between all who deal with children 
Or are concerned with them in any way. Life itself 
cannot be departmentalised. Yet doctors, teachers, 
social workers and psychologists tend, for the most 
part, to work in isolation and know of the others 
work incidentally. Few are fully aware of the 

he common aim 
of good health and robust growth. Moreover much 
misunderstanding and prejudice prevail concerning 
the nature and purpose of the work being done in 
these different fields. 

25. In some areas doctors, teachers and psycho- 


logists are already working closely together, and 
teachers ` generally appreciate the services these 


* Ne ional Character and the Factors in its Formation) Methuen (1927), 
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specialists can render to the school child. One of 
the medical witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Committee stressed the value of the School Medical 
Officer being in and out of the school 2 often as 
possible, in addition to routine inspections, and be- 
coming one of a team in the interests of the children. 
A psychologist made the same point regarding her own 
profession. Such team work is felt increasingly to be 
desirable because mental capacity, emotional states and 
physical maladies are so closely related. School life 
has considerable responsibility for good mental health. 
It is felt that if doctors, psychiatrists and teachers 
worked closely together, not only would any devia- 
tions from the normal be promptly detected in a 
child and treated at an early stage, but a positive 
contribution to the cultivation of mental health 
would result from frequent reviews of school routine, 
customs and general procedure. So far, the co- 
operation between specialists has not reached the 
stage of conferences or discussions in school about 
arrangements for children requiring special help, but 
there is a trend in that direction. 

26. There is an ever-growing desire for a closer 
connection and understanding between parents and 
the school. Parent-teacher associations existed in 
some places before the war, and the conditions of 
war-time, instead of impeding, actually instigated 
their growth. Evidence was heard from head teachers, 
from parents with experience of work in‘these associa- 
tions, from a representative of a local education 
authority and from a representative of the Home 
and School Council of Great Britain. There was 
general unanimity that such parent-teacher associa- 
tions should not be imposed on any school but should 
grow out of an expressed need for partnership and 
help on both sides. There is no record of the number 
of parent-teacher associations, and the manner of 
their organisation varies from informal gatherings to 
formal meetings. In certain towns there have evolved 
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joint parent-teacher groups covering the whole town. 
In a statement issued by the National Union of 
Teachers* there were listed some of the activities 
organised. by teachers and parents—e.g., Speech Days, 
Education Weeks, Open Days and School Sports. 
Some parent-teacher associations have been of assist- 
ance in organising meetings to discuss educational 
reforms as well as creating favourable public opinion 
on educational matters. They have made representa- 
tions to managers or governors and to the local 
education authority with regard to suggested improve- 
ments in schools. As has been previously stated, there 
is a great variance, and where there is harmonious 
feeling with no introduction of party politics, a very 
definite and useful function exists in this comparatively 
new development. Nursery schools, almost without 
exception, have encouraged parents’ meetings, and 
the growth of this type of co-operation throughout 
the country is being fostered. Inevitably much 
depends on the head teacher's intimate knowledge of 
the needs of school and pupils and understanding 


of her responsibility towards the local education 


authority. 

27. Research into different aspects of child develop- 
ment has been considerable during the last quarter of 
a century. Freud, Jung, Adler, Gesell, Piaget, Stern, 
Karl and Charlotte Bühler, Isaacs, Schonell and others 
have all contributed to the light thrown on develop- 
ment, whicl» has brought many changes in the care 


and education of children in home and school. The 


opening of Departments of Child Development at 


several Universities has stimulated investigation within 
the schools. Teachers appreciate the opportunities 
afforded them to take part in these enquiries by 
University Departments of . Education and other 
interested bodies. Some of them have been experi- 
menting and keeping records for years and have 
much to contribute, as was recognised by Miss 


* Statemi at of Executive Policy on Parent-Teacher Co-operation. November, 1946. 
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D. E. M. Gardner when she made her comparative 
study of children’s attainments in schools, following 
traditional and experimental methods.* 

28. There is need for much team-work research 
into many aspects of education, and into the relating 
of the existing knowledge of child development to 
school life and teaching techniques. The influence 
of such research is likely to be quickly felt in the 
schools and to be far-reaching as teachers are brqught 
more and more into the team and are given a part 
to play in the work. 


* “Testing Results in the Infant School.” _ Methuen (1942). Ô 


CHAPTER II 
THE NURSERY STAGE 


29. The “ under-fives ” have been considered 
separately from the infants in this Report as admini- 
stration relating to this age group is subject to 
conditions not applicable to the infant schools. The 
Committee do not wish to differentiate between the 
nursery and infant stages on educational grounds. 
It is regretted that this difference exists administra- 
tively. It is their firm conviction that one type of 
education should cover the period of early childhood, 
extending at least to 7 plus, and that this should 
be the basis of administrative planning. Legal respon- 
sibility for children of compulsory school age and 
present-day difficulties are tending to delay the 
provision of nursery education envisaged by the 
1944. Act, despite the urgent needs of the “ under- 
fives." 

30. The position in regard to nursery education is 
better and more hopeful on paper than it has ever 
been. The 1944 Act removed nursery education from 
the invidious position of a special service by incor- 
» porating it in the educational system. In actual fact, 
however, pfogress is being delayed because of the 
rising population of 5-year-olds, for whom accommo- 
dation must be found, often in the rooms previously 
used by nursery classes. There is also a temporary 
official ban on nursery school development. In 
Ministry of Education Circular 155, dated rst Decem- 
ber, 1947 (which is still in operation), the Minister 
expressed his regret that : 
“ for: the time being he cannot sanction the provision of 
new nursery schools and classes or major extensions to existing 
nursery ‘schools except where he is satisfied after consultation 
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with the Minister of Labour that such work is required to 
assist the employment of married women in industry." 


The attitude of sanctioning nursery school education 
only in so far as this provision for children will aid 
industrial production is strongly deprecated. Children 
have rights which every civilised country should 
respect. To ignore this basic truth is most reactionary. 
The Committee wish to emphasise the very real 

‘importance of educative care in pre-school years. To 
safeguard potential human wealth is the soundest 
aspect of national economy, and to prevent the serious 
consequences of neglect is wise planning. The-Com- 
mittee urge the implementing of the relevant clauses 
in the 1944 Education Act and the withdrawal of 
the section relating to nursery schools and classes in 
paragraph 5 of Circular 155 at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

31. The development of the nursery school move- 
ment has been slow. The “ permissive ” clause in the 
Fisher Act, which left local education authorities free 
to provide nursery education, or not, as they chose, is 
partly the reason for this, as well as for the variation in 
provision to be found all over the country. Some 
authorities have been generous in their provision and 

~ outstanding in their contribution to progress. Others 
have been parsimonious, and in some areas no attempt 
has yet been made to provide nursery education. In 


some areas there are both nursery schools and nursery, 


classes, in others there are neither. Progress was 
sporadic until about 1930, after which there was a 
rapid move forward in opening such schools and 
classes. In 1938 there were 114 separate nursery 
schools, with accommodation for approximately 10,000 
children. Of these, 58 were provided by local education 
authorities, the remainder by voluntary bodies with 
state aid. In addition, proposals for a large number 
of nursery schools were under consideration. War 
brought progress to a standstill, and plans were pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. A E 
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. 32. On the outbreak of war the nursery school, as 
it had been known, practically disappeared. Those 
situated in cities and other vulnerable areas were 
either closed or evacuated to rural areas, where they 
became residential homes. War-time nurseries came 
into existence in places where there was need for the 
care of children whose mothers were occupied in war- 
time industries. They were not nursery schools, 
although every effort was made to model them on 
these lines. They provided for the care of children as 
satisfactorily as could be done under the circum- 
stances. 

33. The case for the nursery school has been 
stated often and is accepted and need not be elaborated 
here. Working in close co-operation with the home, 
it is designed to foster good development in early 
formative years and thus to ensure for every child 
a happy and healthy beginning to life. It also serves 
as a bridge between home and school and where it is 
well run enables children to enter the infant depart- 
ment, robust and well grown, alert, confident and 
capable of sharing with enjoyment and skill. in the 
régime which awaits them there. Doctors, psycho- 
logists and teachers have long emphasised the need 
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for nursery schools to ensure children's good mental ` 


and physical health. The demand now comes not 
only from areas where housing conditions and general 
poverty call for special provision, but from homes 
better favoured in material conditions. Smaller 
houses, smaller families, the concentration of town 
life, dwelling in flats, the increased employment of 
mothers in industry and commerce, are all influential 
factors. The greater interest of the average housewife 
in political, social and recreative women's organisa- 
tions, such as the Women's Institute, Townswomen's 
Guild, Co-operative Guild, has added to interest and 
demand.. The opening of war-time nurseries under the 
joint jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Education was intended to release mothers 
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for war production in factories, and a desire for know- 
ledge of nursery training and conditions was stimulated 
as a result of experience. A number of these nurseries, 
after inspection by H.M.I., have been passed as 
potentially suitable for conversion into nursery schools 
and have been transferred to local education autho- 
rities. There is some experimentation as to the best 
type of building and the most appropriate educational 
methods. The provision for nursery education ,is in 
a state of transition with little or no uniformity but 
with interesting variations of all kinds. In comparison 
with other aspects of education, however, there,is, in 
administrative circles, a lack of the sense of urgency 
for nursery education which exists among .thinking 
people generally. 

34. Separate Nursery Schools—The increase in the 
number of small separate nursery schools during the 
past 20 years has been chiefly due to the efforts of 
voluntary organisations. Success has been so obvious 


.that many local education authorities have adopted 


the idea and have built separate nursery schools of 
similar type. These schools, in the main, follow the 
pattern of open-air schools, with everything provided 
to meet the needs of the small child : furniture, wash 
basins, lavatories and cupboards of the right size ; 
rooms leading out on to verandahs and spacious 
gardens. Such schools have their own kitchens with 


adequate kitchen staff, and meals are prepared on the 


premises. There are suitable facilities for play and rest. 
In charge there is a superintendent who is a nursery- 
trained teacher. These schools have little official 
connection with the infant school or with other schools 
to which the children will go when they reach the age 
of 5, though there is often a friendly relationship 
between them. : 

35. Nursery Classes ——In some areas, nursery classes 
are attached to the infant departments, or, in the case 
of rural schools, to the whole primary department. 
They should be specially equipped as in the nursery 
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school to meet the needs of children under 5, with 
facilities for washing, indoor “ toileting” and rest, 
in addition to provision for play in open-air con- 
ditions, but this is unfortunately not always the case. 
This provision is good, bad or indifferent according 
to the enlightenment or otherwise of the authority. 
Some of these so-called nursery classes are a travesty 
of everything that should characterise nursery pro- 
vision. The nursery classes are the responsibility of 
the headmistress of the infant school, and there is 
need to emphasise the importance of her having some 
trainipg in nursery school work. The class teacher is 
generally nursery trained, and the number and type 
of additional staff, such as trained Nursery Nurse 
Assistants and Child Care Reservists, vary from 
district to district. 

36. JVursery-infant Schools.—Some authorities, feeling 
thàt all children below the age of 7 will benefit by 
the environment and methods of the nursery school, 


have developed nursery-infant schools. The buildings , 


provided for such schools are again of the open-air 
type, while in some cases existing buildings have been 
adapted along open-air lines. The nursery block, as 
a rule, has its own entrance, playground and offices. 
Sometimes, too, it has its separate kitchen, while the 
infant school may be supplied from a central kitchen. 
The infant department is equipped in a comparable 
way, and in many cases the principles and methods of 
nursery education operate throughout. 

37. Varying Types—There is still great controversy 
as to which type of educational set-up 1s most suitable 
for children under 5. In consequence, some authorities 
are experimenting with all types of school, and one 
can find nursery classes, separate nursery schools and 
nursery-infant schools under the same authority. _ 

38. It will be seen from the following statistics 
that in England and Wales in January, 1948, less 
than 5 per cent of pre-school children were receiving 
nursery education: | l- 
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January, 1948 (England and Wales) 


Number of children between 2 and 5 years of age . f 1,998,000 
Number of nursery schools maintained by Local Education 
Authorities (including about 277 former war-time 


nurseries) ` > E . 3 à 398 
Number of children in these : ` 4 . : 19,871 
Number of direct grant-aided nursery schools : 18 
Number of children in these z - : : : 851 
Total number of children in nursery schools . ; 20,722 

(i.e., 1.03%) 
Number of nursery classes . E 5 c A ae 2,457 
Number of children in these : 5 : s T “70,985 
(i.e. 3-55%) 

Total number of children under 5 in maintained primary 
schools other than nursery schools 4 179,200 


39. Official bias seems recently to be in favour of 
limiting the size of nursery schools to 40 children, 
ranging in age from 2 to 5, in place of the larger 
schools of 120 or 160 of pre-war days. There is much 
to be said for a simple home-like setting and a 
reduction in the restrictions which are unavoidable in 
larger units. Most witnesses were in favour of the 
smaller nursery school : teachers and psychologists on 
educational grounds ; medical witnesses on those of 
health. 

40. The danger of infection among young children 
is still held up as a bogy despite much evidence that 
this is not greater, or even as great, in a well-run 
nursery school as outside it. This danger was also 
cited by one witness as an argument against nursery 
classes because of the proximity of the hundreds of 
children in the infant department. No proof has yet 
been produced to show that the incidence of infection 
is greater in nursery classes than it is in nursery schools. 
One witness (a Medical Officer of Health) thought 
that the infection danger was over-emphasised. In 
his opinion, provided that reasonable precautions 
were taken (and these should be ensured), there was 
no greater danger of infection to a child in an open-air 
nursery than there was to a child at home with 
brothers and sisters attending school, or in street 
play, or on shopping expeditions with the mother 
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and accompanying her in crowded buses and trams. 
He thought that when a child was in a nursery school 
there was a better chance of infection being detected 
early and of the mother being persuaded to seek 
medical advice. 

41. All witnesses were agreed that open-air life 
was essential. There the risk of airborne infection is 
negligible, and the positive effects of air, light and sun 
as well as the activity encouraged by the child being 
in the open air are incalculable. The fullest advantage 
should be taken of any open-air facilities provided 
by the authorities. It would seem that in far too few 
cases do children spend the major portion of the day 
outdoors, as they should ; they go out for certain 
periods only. It is generally agreed that airy rooms 
are not a substitute for the out-of-doors. Weather- 
resisting chairs and tables and equipment are required 
for out-door use, and children should be provided with 
suitable, proofed garments, such as ski suits, guaranteed 
to keep them warm and dry and in which they can 
run and climb and move freely. Such garments 
are provided by some authorities. They should be 
provided by all. Nowhere is there permanent out-door 
furniture. 

42. That the hygienic standards of many nursery 
schools are not all they should be was stressed by 
members of the medical profession, who referred 
particularly to mops and dish cloths, general washing- 
up arrangements, and food storage, and also to the 
need for handwashing and higher standards of 
personal cleanliness among kitchen staff. Reference 
was also made to the danger of infection through 
water play when children put tubes and toys in their 
mouths, drink from toy teapots, as they frequently 
do, or use one another’s bubble pipes. Children 
with sores should never be permitted to play in 
paddling, pools or any _communal water tank. 
** Dressing-up » clothes might also be a source of 
infection. » The essential pre-requisite is great vigilance 
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„to ensure that no child with any infection is in the 
nursery. Once this is made sure by inspection on 
arrival the risk of infection of any kind is considerably 
. reduced. " 
EQ 49. Medical witnesses differed in their views as to 
the frequency with which medical inspection should 
‘be held. For some time to come, more frequent visits 
than at present would be physically impossible. One 
Medical Officer said that he visited the nursery school 
each.fortnight to see a few children and in that way 
-got to know most of them.. He and other witnesses 
were agreed as to the value of the Medical Officer 
being in and out of the school as often as possible, 
quite apart from formal inspection of children. There 
should be daily visits by the school nurse to the 
nursery school, and each child should be seen at least 
once a.term by the School Medical Officer. In 
addition, the teacher should be “ the ears and. eyes 
of the Health Service" as, to quote another medical 
witness, “ it seems absurd that the only person who 
makes an assessment of the child is the School Medical 
"Officer, who knows less about the children than the 
teacher who is with them all day.” The same witness 
said, “ Though doctors have wrapped the whole thing 
up for a long time and made a lot of mystery about it, 
itis not very difficult to recognise certain maladies 
and defects." He also spoke of the need for teachers 
to have some clinical training during their college 
course. Some colleges, particularly those specialising 
in nursery training, habitually include this in their 
" schemes. 
The Age of 44. The question as to the ages at which children 
Nursery should enter and leave the nursery department was 
' considered at some length. Witnesses, though not 
dogmatic on the point, were generally of the opinion 
that some 2-year-olds were not sufficiently developed 
psychologically or emotionally to be in the nursery 
school and suffered more from being separated from 
their mothers than they gained. Then, having said 
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this, most of them added that it was not really possible. 
^ > to generalise on age alone as there were many 
5 2-year-olds who were ready to enjoy all the nursery ~» 
school had to offer. Each case should be a matter for 
« consultation between the mother and the teacher. . 
| There were many witnesses who thought that a 
k. 9 am.-4 p.m. day was too long for the youngest 
| children, who should go’ home either to dinner or- 
after the rest period. Most witnesses were, however, . 
| in favour of dinner and rest in school. A case ‘could’ 
|. be made for a part-day nursery school for some 
| children, whose home conditions are favourable.. ' 
45. In considering the age of transfer to the infant The Age to 
department witnesses stressed the need for continuing Nursery” 
ii 


School 


1 the nursery school way of life and learning unti ñ 
J 7 plus. There was much divergence of opinion as to 
how this was to be done: whether it would be 
better to have separate nursery schools, covering the . 
| whole age range 2 to 7, or to have infant schools with 
nursery departments. But, however it may be attained, 
from their own study and experience members of the 
Committee are unanimous in their belief that the 
| nursery school methods should not end at 5 years of 
j age. The training in habits of personal cleanliness and 
close attention to matters of health are both as neces- 
| sary after 5, when the child is growing rapidly and is 
| susceptible to many ailments, as they are at the 
nursery level. It is known that the effect of much 
good training în the nursery is lost when, on entering 
the infant department, children find that the nursery 
school facilities are no longer available. It must be 
remembered, too, that many children who enter the 
infant school have not had the advantage of this 
training, and, unless experienced in school, it may be 
missed altogether. The Committee believe, too, that 
the approach to learning by way of active experience 
and experiment should be carried into the infant 
school. There is insufficient evidence as yet on which 
to decide bow best to encourage the spread upwards 
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of nursery school methods and organisation. The 
opportunity offered in the 1944 Act for experiment 
and research into all types of school for children under 
7 is. welcomed. When there have been sufficient 
experiments with (i) detached nursery schools, from 
which children pass on.to infant schools working on 
similar lines ; (ii) 2 to. 7 nursery schools at which 
there is no intake of 5-year-olds ;. and (iii) infant 
schools with nursery departments, the answer may 
be known : until then there can only be opinions. ` 
46. It would be most desirab € for experiments to 
be conducted in many areas, and so afford centres for 
observation as well as for research all over the country. 
In the early days of the nursery school movement, 
nursery schools provided demonstrations for parents, 
teachers and others. They indicated what was-desir- 
able in the care of young children and in their educa- 
tion, and did much to set the standard for nursery 
classes and to inspire the progressive approach to 
education now to be found in many infant schools. 
There is need today for such demonstrations to 
prepare for the full implementation of the 1944 Act. 
47. There has been considerable experiment in 
nursery school building, and the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain has issued a pamphlet* 
so comprehensive that only one or two points need be 
mentioned. Official requirements in regard to build- 
ings and their equipment have proved so costly as to 
deter local education authorities from making adequate 
provision for nursery education. Most people welcome 
the policy adopted by the Ministry of Education in 
respect of standards required, because it stresses the 
fact that for the younger children, no less than for 


‘the older ones, good buildings and equipment are 


essential. But welcome as this attitude is, it would be 
unfortunate if the requirements of the Ministry dis- 
couraged local education authorities from building 
nursery schools. The simpler and more homelike 


* “Planning the New Nursery £^hools ” (1945). 
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the nursery building, the better. Certain requirements 
are essential. There is need for space, light,.sun and 
air, for good storage spate for beds, school stock, 
toys and children's possessions. Cloakrooms and 
toilets should be light and warm and so equipped 
as to enable the child to proceed with his toilet at 
his natural, rather slow pace. Toilets for 2-year-olds 
should be quite near their playroom, though this is 
not necessary for the older age group, and, provided 
there are not many children in the school, one well- 
proportioned and spacious handwashing room should 
suffice for the older children. Smaller toilets adjacent 
to their playroom are, of course, preferable. There 
is need for an isolation room with running “water 
which. can serve also for the doctor's examination of 
children and from which children in isolation can see 
what is happening around them. A sleeping porch 
is very desirable. This relieves the congestion after 
` meals in wet weather and reduces an amount of 
physical strain involved in carrying beds. Also it 
. ensures children resting at all times in the open air. 

48. More imagination in planning the shape of 
playrooms would be welcome : children like corners 
and cubby holes; they like special places for par- 
ticular kinds of play, where they can be alone or with 
a small group. The ordinary rectangular room does 
not lend itself to this, and it is helpful when there are 
deep recesses and bays, provided they are easy to 
keep clean. Gut-of-door provision should be planned 
to meet children's needs and interests. They like 
to cycle or push toys round twisting paths, to play 
hide-and-seek round bushes or other obstacles, to 
roll and tumble on grass and down banks, to run up 
|. and down steps, or jump from them. All these 
"à activities are good and the out-of-door arrangements 
» should make them possible. There is need for a paved 
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door storage. The gardens should contain bulbs and 
Ci ich would provide a succession of interesting 
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events from the early aconites and snowdrops to the 
latest autumn-flowering shrubs. In addition, children 
should have their own gardens. Trees and quick- 
growing shrubs to provide shade for rest out of doors 
on hot days are also required. Outdoor chairs, tables 


and benches, see-saws, swings, climbing nets, jungle gym ` 


and similar equipment are necessary. One medical 
witness spoke of the need for more apparatus for 
climbing and hanging by the arms. In her examina- 
tion of school children she had noted the poor arm 
development as compared with the good leg muscles. 

49. In order to ensure a high standard, of 


physical care in the war-time nurseries, it was im- 


perative to recruit a large number of helpers and 
to give them some kind of training. The Child 
Care Reserve Courses were established, covering 
three and four weeks, respectively, with some 50 


hours of practical work in a suitable nursery. A- 


Supplementary Course for wardens of war-time nurs- 
eries and nursery classes was also instituted for nursery 
assistants. This short training was “ intended only to 
qualify the persons taking it as Wardens of War-time 
Nurseries or Nursery Classes and will not entitle them 
to any professional status as teachers either now or 
after the War."* 


50. Present-day difficulties have led to changes and 


modifications. Circular 175 of the Ministry of Educa- 


i1 


tion (23rd June, 1948) pointed out that, in view of 


the shortage of women teachers, and because of the 


need for increasing the employment of women in 
. industry, it was imperative to increase the provision 


made for the care of children of married women who 


enter industry, particularly: in the textile areas. - 


Therefore the Ministry have decided that women who 
have successfully completed a course of the Senior or 
Supplementary Child Care Reserve type, or who 

ave other approved qualifications, may be employed 
for a limited period in nursery schools and nursery 


* Circular 1599—Board of Educatio.., 17th July, 1942. 
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classes, without being approved as Temporary teachers. 
This arrangement is of a temporary duration to meet 
the immediate need, antl women appointed realise 
that their period of service is limited. When an 
adequate supply of qualified teachers is available the 
Minister will give advance notice of a date after which 
the arrangement must cease. The helpers are paid on 
_the scale for non-domestic nursery workers. 

58. The National Nursery Examination Board has 
been set up for the organisation of courses of training 
leading to an examination for the National Nursery 
Certificate. Fortunately this arrangement is intended 

. for an experimental period only, as there are many 
criticisms of both the training course and its examina- 
tion. It is, however, an arrangement which might 
become of great assistance in nursery and infant schools. 
52. The Committee feel that from this experiment 
and improvisation an ancillary service in nursery and 
infant schools could be developed. This would include 
women of all ages who have neither the inclination 
nor the aptitude for gaining academic qualifications, 
but who are generally intelligent, fond of children, 
sensitive to their needs and who like the school 
atmosphere, and would be prepared to remain in such 
aservice. Head teachers and staff of nursery and infant 
schools would welcome such help as they could give. 
. The general question of meals in schools will 

be dealt with later. In dealing with the nursery school, 
some witnesses emphasised that the meal is generally 
associated in the child's mind with his mother, and 
psychologists are sometimes apprehensive of the effect 


o 


- on very young children of the absence of the mother 


during meals. Although this is undoubtedly true of 
the baby, by the time the child is 23 or 3 years of age 
there are other factors that must be put in the balance. 
There is the child's growing interest in other children 
and the strong urge towards self-reliance. In order to 
create a home-like atmosphere it is desirable that 
teachers: and helpers should sit at table with the 
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children in small groups. It should thus be an occasion 
for social enjoyment in the midst of security. Food. 
should be attractively served and the children en- 
couraged to assist in the serving and waiting. There 
was much insistence among witnesses that meals 
should be cooked on the premises. Apart from the 
value of the homely atmosphere provided by the 
kitchen, in which all children are enormously inter- 


.ested, there is proof that food loses vitamin content 


when kept in containers. Expert witnesses claimed 
that the cost was not necessarily higher when meals 
were cooked at school than when brought, from 
a central kitchen. In some cases it was not so high. 

54. >In considering the question of nursery school 


` provision in rural areas the Committee heard of the 


special needs of children in agricultural districts. 
Here most women work, if only seasonally, in fields 
and orchards. Children, too young for school, accom- 
pany their mothers and thus spend the long hours of 
their mothers’ employment in the fields and orchards, 
whatever the weather. Although the lot of all rural 
children is not so very unsatisfactory as this, there is 
little doubt that they would benefit from the enrich- 
ment of life that a well-run nursery school can give, 
to the same extent as do city children, whether rich 
or poor. 

55: Many difficulties will have to be solved and 
many prejudices overcome before the rural child 
can have nursery education. Distances between villages 
are great, and as there is need for nursery schools to 
be near children’s homes there will be many very 
small schools. New buildings will have to be erected 
for most of them as few village schools would be 
suitable for these young children. The unsuitability 
of many village schools for any children is referred to 
elsewhere in the Report. MA ROY 

56. There will probably be the same difficulty in 
obtaining qualified staff, as in all village schools, until 
many revolutionary changes are made. : 


57. These problems are soluble at the cost of 
considerable expenditure. If, however, the Nation 
realises the return obtained by giving equal oppor- 
tunities to the country and the town children, this 
would not be grudged. As reorganisation schemes 
proceed in rural areas the Committee recommend 
that special attention be given to the need for provision 
of nursery education. 

58, The Committee accordingly recommend : 
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(i) that the clauses relating to nursery education in the 


1944. Education Act be implemented and that the 

y a section relating to nursery schools and classes in 
Paragraph 5 of Circular 155 of the Ministry of 
-Education be withdrawn at the earliest ‘possible 
opportunity ; 

(ii) that local education authorities be encouraged to 
experiment with the varying types of organisation 
Sor nursery education ; 
that the needs of rural areas be surveyed, and 
facilities for nursery education be provided as soon 
as possible ; ^ 

(iv) that the greatest vigilance be exercised in regard to 
j hygienic arrangements ; 
d (v) that suitable garments, outdoor furniture and 
equipment be provided to encourage open-air life ; 
(vi) that facilities for life in the open air be utilised to 
i the maximum ; 

. (vii) that meals be cooked on the school premises and 
| that*the entire domestic staff be regarded as under 
the supervision of the head teacher, in order to 
| ensure all working as a team in the interests of 

the child. bul 
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CHAPTER III 
THE INFANT STAGE 


orei 59. The early history of the infant school move- 

World Wars ment is well known and will not be dealt with in this 
Report. Consideration will be limited to the many 
significant changes that have taken place during the 
last quarter of a century. As a consequence of many 
influences teachers became critical of what they had 
always done, what they had taught and why, and of 
methods of discipline in school. 

60. Many experiments came into being which 
were, for the most part, a breakaway from class 
instruction in an endeavour to find ways whereby 
children could learn through their own self-chosen 
activities, as was customary in the nursery school. 
There the children developed skill and understanding 
by means of a way of living which was educative at 
all times, and were also provided with suggestive 
material that stimulated and satisfied growing capacity. 

6r. 'The possibility of adapting the principle of 
learning from daily experience for the 5-to-7-year-olds, 
whose needs, though basically similar, were more 
advanced than those under 5 years of age, provided 
the basis of these experiments. Attention was centred, 
at first, on the planning of an educative environment 
in which children could be left free to choose their 
occupations. 

62. At first teachers adhered to the idea that the 
main purpose of schooling at this age was to teach the 
three Rs, and they tended to provide activities that 
centred only round these skills. Much useful material, 
some of which is valuable and still in use, was devised 
for “ individual self-teaching methods." It was realised 
gradually, however, that the acquisition of skill in the 
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three Rs was only one small part of education, and 
the scope of work began to widen to include all aspects 
of development. "f 


63. Furthermore it became increasingly under- e 


stood that there are fundamentals which must precede 
and prepare for the learning of these skills, for example, 
the development of neuro-muscular co-ordination, 
increasing sensitiveness of ear and eye and an enlarging 
vocabulary. 

64. As experiments proceeded it was found that, 
by providing varied experience and experiment before 
attempting formal instruction, children not only 
developed more satisfactorily in intelligence and 
personality but they were able also to master ‘reading 
and writing comparatively quickly when the time 
came for them to do so. 

65. Dr. Montessori and other scientists have 
Stated that in the process of growth every child 
passes through phases known as “ sensitive periods, 
varying in time and intensity from child to child. 
At these times he becomes ready for education of 
a specific kind and begins spontaneously to pursue it. 
As the truth of this was demonstrated by the children 
in the experimental schools, the nature of infant 
education there was gradually revolutionised. \ 

66. The teacher’s role as instructor decreased in 

importance as it was found that, given the right 
, Material and apparatus, children were able to learn 
more successfully by their own efforts. She became 
more of a guide and helper and tried to give such 
teaching as was necessary as the need for this arose 
in individual children. 

67. Considerable stimulus and encouragement to 
the many experiments conducted in infant schools 
were given by the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education on “ Infant and 
Nursery Schools ” in 1933. 

68. Y his Bisaesting wolk „was the forerunner of 
the activity methods,discussed in Chapter IV. 
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69. As a fitting accompaniment to this progressive 
trend considerable improvement in the design of 
school buildings was noticeable. The “ three-decker ” 
school began to give way to the quadrangle type, 
and later to still newer and more attractively planned 
buildings, in which greater opportunity for move- 
ment was possible. Galleries disappeared from the 
classrooms, and windows, formerly deliberately placed 
too high for children's attention to be distracted from 
school work by happenings outside, were lowered, 
often to floor level. Gardens and courtyards appeared, 
and the value of sun, light and air was increasingly 
recognised in the planning of new schools. Indoor 
sanitatien, hot water and shower baths were accepted, 
in theory, as necessary. Schools here and there were 
built as places for living and provided a fitting setting 
for the new trend in education. A tribute must, 
however, be paid to those teachers who conducted 
some of the most vital experiments in old-fashioned 
buildings, where there was little to help and much to 
discourage. 

70. Since the war ended in 1945 much has been 
done to implement school building programmes. 


' The Minister of Education, in replying to questions 


in the House of Commons, pointed out that the total 
expenditure, excluding sites, for 1945-1948 was thought 
to be slightly under £30 million. Between December 


gist, 1945, and December gist, 1948, building work, 


to the value of £61 million had been appreved.* These 
figures did not cover work on emergency training 
colleges and school meals service projects carried 
out by the Ministry of Works on an agency basis. 
While recognising all that authorities have done, 
in spite of all difficulties, to remedy the situation, 
the Committee feel that attention should be drawn 
to the very bad conditions which still exist in far 
too many places. Examples of these are given in 
Appendix 3. 3 


p 
* House of Commons Debates, 17th-February, 1949, 
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71.. There are many schools with inadequate 
facilities for hand washing and some with no water 
supply at all. Lavatories; often insufficient in number, 
unpleasant to describe and even more revolüng to 
use, are as a rule situated across the school yard. 
Evidence submitted to the Committee showed that in 
nearly 70 per cent. of the schools described by the 
witnesses there was no indoor sanitation ; a hot water 
supply was a rarity and the provision of towels, soap and 
nail brushes was totally inadequate. To train children 
in good personal habits in schools completely lack- 
ing in modern amenities is a sheer impossibility. 

72. More than half the school buildings of which 
evidence was obtained were described as* “ most 
unsatisfactory.” Shabby and outworn as many were 
before the war, continued neglect has made them 
worse. Cheerful painting and the introduction of 
colour, as has been suggested by the Ministry,* can 
do little in the way of improvement to these deplorable 
buildings. They should be replaced as soon as possible. 

73. A great many schools have no separate 
accommodation for the staff; the teacher must’ keep 


Bad 
Buildings 


Staff-rooms 


hat, coat and suit-case in an already overcrowded . 


classroom, and there is often not even a staff lavatory. 


Today, when most teachers do supervision duties | 


in the dinner hour, it is essential ‘that there should 
be a room where a little quiet and privacy can be 
> obtained between sessions. j 

74. Very few playgrounds are equipped to en- 
courage purposeful play, or indeed have any equip- 
ment at all. There are neither swings, see-saws, 
slides nor play material. There is nowhere for the 
children to dig, nothing for them to climb on or 
on which to sit. When they are let out of the class- 
room there is nothing for them to-do except rush about. 

75. In the newer buildings the bright, sunny 
classrooms with windows opening outwards to lawns 
and flower beds, or with an outlook on to playing 


* Ministry of Education Circular 180 (16th August, 1948). 
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fields and open spaces, are indicative of the changing 
nature of education. They are a great contrast to 
the old prison-like buildings? 

76. Some of the most attractive schools visited by 
members of the Committee were beautiful esthetically 
and functionally, being spacious and well planned. 
The colours of the walls were pleasing ; furniture 
was well made and of good design. Artistic pottery 
and some good pictures provided by some education 
authorities were also in evidence. 

77. These good buildings are setting a standard 
for drastic alterations in school design. Reconditioning 
of old buildings has been successfully undertaken in 
some càses. For the majority of these old inconvenient 
structures, however, little can be done, and replace- 
ment is essential. It is hoped that the time will come 
when parents will. be so actively interested that they 
will refuse to send children to school unless clean, 
‘sunny, sanitary and well-designed buildings are 
provided. ` 

78. As an example typical of the untiring energy 
and devotion which teachers have put into their 
work in spite of all obstacles, the Committee instance, 
a visit paid to one very bad school building. The 
rooms were small and high-ceilinged, with the 
windows so placed that they were of little use for light 
. or air; and were so overcrowded that the children 
could not move except by.climbing over or under the, 
old-fashioned desks clamped to gallery ‘floors. The 
desks took up all the floor space ; there was no storage 
space, and all work, whether woodwork or shop play, 
had to be done on the children’s desks. The school yard, 
which served infant and junior departments, was an’ 
extremely small asphalt area surrounded by high build- 
ings on all sides. ' Yet this had been turned into a 
X garden; old baths, boxes, and anything that would hold 

earth had been collected, the soil being brought from a 
distance. Sweet peas climbed on wires from a carpet 
of annuals. In the spring primroses, scilla, grape 
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hyacinths and daffodils had been grown. The 
children in this slum area came eagerly to look after 
their “gardens,” in which they took great delight 
and interest. "They managed to be busy with their 
projects and activity methods in spite of lack of space 
indoor and out. E 

79. T'wo matters connected with educational equip- 
ment in the schools must be mentioned. The first 
is the variation in the amount of the capitation 
allowances in various areas. Although this is to be 
expected in school provision under local government, 
the disparity seems to be unreasonable. Some 
authorities are generous in this respect, and the 
Schools under their administration have a* high 
Standard of equipment both as regards quantity and 
quality. This is, however, not generally true and 
many schools are substandard. It is possible that the 
explanation might be found in the statement made 
to the Committee that head teachers do not always 
claim the full allowance to which they are entitled. 
It seems incredible that this should happen as no 
schools are so well equipped that no additions are 
necessary. Book corners, which should be a feature 
In every classroom and should include an infinite 
variety of readers, among other books, musical equip- 
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ment and physical education apparatus always need - 


additions. It was represented to the Committee 
through the questionnaire that about.70 per cent. 
of the schools &oncerned had “ inadequate educational 
equipment.” The Committee are of the opinion that 
the variation in the quantity and quality of school 
equipment in different areas should be investigated 
by the Ministry of Education. = . 

80. The arrangements existing in some areas by 
which teachers can select and exchange good pictures 
from a collection at the Education Offices, should be 
adopted more widely. Local education authorities 
might even at intervals exchange collections with one 
another so that there would exist a means by which 
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children could become acquainted with the best in 
art. , 
81. Teachers in many areas are making excellent 
use of waste materials discarded by factories, mills, 
shops and markets, and some have devised schemes 
for collection. Improvisation has always been a 
marked feature in the infant school, and a list of 
material in use in schools is given in Appendix 5. 
Teachers will think of many useful sources of supply 
in their own districts. Children as well as teachers 
are most ingenious in turning to good account any- 
thing that comes to hand. Raw material is often of 
greater educational value in stimulating creative 
activities than factory-made apparatus, essential as 
this is for its specific use. LU 

82. The greatest single factor retarding educational 
progress is the existence of large classes. This refer- 
ence is not merely to the present abnormal state of | 
affairs, which the Ministry of Education are doing 
much to overcome, but also to the existing policy 
governing the primary school, which in official regula- 
tions is fixed at 40 children per class. In secondary 
schools the number is 30. If 40 had been fixed as a 
temporary measure while the age group was increasing 
and teachers were in short supply, the decision would 
have been understandable. But it seems to be settled 
as a long-term policy and, as such, is indefensible 
on educational grounds. It is evidence of the dis- 
regard and ignorance of the needs of young children. 
Today the number of children in most classes is in 
excess of 40, and in some areas classes of 50 or even 
60 are only too common. The situation will become. 
even more acute within the next three years, when 
the effects of the higher birthrate will be felt, unless 
by that time the number of teachers has been greatly 
increased. . The introduction of young children into 
groups of 40 or more children can be a most frightening 
experience, and such groups are too large for the 
personal and individual attention so essential in the 
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early years, when children need to be guided in 

forming attitudes of thought and action that will 

influence the whole of life.e A harmful attitude formed _ 
by the child at this age, towards either learning or 

his own capacity for it, is frequently the cause of 
backwardness and inability to learn, which persist 

throughout school years. The high percentage of 
illiteracy among adults can never be reduced until 

the early stages of education are made successful and 

enjoyable. 

83. With 30 as the maximum number approved 
for a,class at the secondary stage, when children 
can do much for themselves, it is difficult to under- 
stand the discrimination against the primary school, 
where children require so much more help and 
guidance. f à 3 

84. Where classes are large they become a crowd 
rather than.a community and regimentation is apt 
to result. This robs children of the valuable experi- 
ence of learning to live happily with others without 
losing independence of thought. In the community 
life which should characterise every classroom, each 
child must learn in his own way, helped and 
encouraged by, suggestions made to him personally 
and at the right moment. No statements or instructions 
given collectively can teach him; he must learn 
by day-to-day experiences and from the example 
set him by adults with whom he is closely associated 
and on intimate terms. 


85. Where numbers are large, the-teacher is apt 
to adopt class teaching as a necessary expedient. 
' Apart from the disadvantage of such teaching it is 
impossible to set a pace in it which suits all children 
at this most individualistic’ stage: of growth, when 
there is much greater variance than among older 
children. As a consequence, the quick, lively child, 
held back in the expression of his energy, either tries 
to suppress it, which is wasteful, or finds outlet in 
A D ! 
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subversive behaviour, which may be worse. Dr. M. B. 
Hall has said :— Y 


“If natural ability is unrecognised, the child will not 
only be bored in school by lessons which aré too easy, but 
may develop day-dreaming habits or indulge in mischievous 
behaviour as an outlet. Owing to lack of stimulation, or in 
some cases to actual discouragement, he will fail to develop 
those sound habits of work and study which would be.of value 
to him in adult life. With lack of guidance he will tend to 
misuse his abilities, to squander them in unsatisfying, wrsteful 
directions, by occupying his time in tabulating or copying 
instead of in learning to think, plan and construct. Displays _ 
of rage in the nursery or wilful behaviour in the infant or - 
kindergarten school are sometimes explicable on the grounds 
of lack of adequate scope and outlet for natural gifts.”’* 


` The slower child, on the other hand, who is unable * 
to keep pace, is baffled and disheartened and soon loses 
self-confidence. An emotional barrier to learning is’ 
set up because he finds that he cannot do what others 
can manage. It is not always the least intelligent’ 
child who is backward. Many an able child is 
inhibited in his learning by fear or unhappiness. 

86. Teachers inspired with educational ideals and 
eager to put them into practice are experiencing 
a feeling of hopelessness in the face of difficulties 
resulting from large classes, overcrowded rooms, poor 
equipment and bad conditions generally. The finer 
the teacher, the greater her frustration, as she recognises 
the impossibility of doing for the children what she 
knows to be necessary. So strong is the feeling of 
despair that many teachers are faced with the con- 
flicting choice of adopting mass teaching methods 
and the repressive discipline associated with them, 
or transferring to another department in which they 
can more successfully carry out their ideals. The 
situation is so critical as to endanger the whole 
foundation of the educational system. It is earnestly 
hoped that public and professional opinion on this 
matter will lead to an immediate reconsideration ©: 


* “ Psychia‘ri> Examination of the School Child. Ed. Arnold & Co. (1947) 
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the present regulations and to a speedy reduction 
in the numbers to 30 or 25. b »EQ* 

87. The employment of helpers in nursery schools 
has already been mentioned. A similar service in 
infant schools is much needed, particularly for the 
younger children. It is satisfactory to note that in 
some areas it is in operation. Many 5-year-olds 
have not had proper toilet training before entry 
and are dependent on adults for this and other needs 
if good habits and attitudes towards bodily functions 


‘are to be inculcated. Personal attention is very 


desirable, too, for those who are away from home for 
the first time, and who are often bewildered by the 
change from a one-child home to. the large numbers 


in school. Such attention cannot be given by a 


teacher "working single-handed with 40 or more 
children. 

. 88. An extension and modification of the courses 
for the Nursery Nurses Certificate might be arranged 
for older women as suggested in Chapter II. 

89. In the Education Act of 1944 legislation was 
introduced enabling local education authorities to 
provide meals for all pupils in attendance.at schools 
and colleges maintained by them. Meals have become 
a normal feature of school life. War conditions, 
rationing and absence from home of mothers engaged 
in industry have hastened the change from providing 
for a few to provision for the many. , 

go. That something more than mere feeding was 
envisaged when the School Meals Service was planned 
is indicated by Regulation 14 of the Provision of 
Milk and Meals Regulations 1945, which reads : 
“ The Authority shall ensure that suitable arrange- 
ments are made for the supervision and _ social 
2? Considerable 
effort has been made to carry out these regulations 
in a few places, where the children are benefiting by 
the arrangements made for them. | The Committee, 
however, are not satis‘ied that this training can be 
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given under the conditions in which meals are perforce 


being served in most areas. In replying to the - 


question : f Are you satisfied that the midday meal 
is an educational experience ?" 40 per cent. of the 
witnesses agreed that the meal was of educational value 
to an extent, but most of them added : “ Or it could 
be if conditions were better." It must be stated 
emphatically that the unsatisfactory conditions in. 
which meals are being served in far too many: cases 


are giving rise to considerable and growing resentment - 


among teachers, despite their support of the principle 
of providing school meals. " y 

91. Some of the causes of this resentment can be 
enumerated. There are many schools where there is 
neither canteen nor dining-hall and where children 
eat in the classrooms. In one area it was pointed 
out that this was common. ‘There the classrooms 
had to be vacated at 11.30 a.m. and were not again 


available until 2.30 p.m. Two, or even three sittings: ` 


in some cases, had to be arranged, with a consequent 


adverse effect on the school curriculum. +The pervad- . - 


ing smell of food persisted throughout the afternoon. | 

92. In some schools * washing-up ” is done 1n 
handicraft rooms, or even classrooms. oTr the rural 
areas the position is worse. On the 28th July, 1948, 
Mr. D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education, stated in the House of 
Commons : 


“ As an instance of the paucity of water in rural areas one 
can illustrate that from a rural area in central England it 
is necessary from the rural schools to send knives, cutlery and 
crockery to a central washing station from no less than 15 
schools, because no water was available where these 15 schools 


are.” 

93- It is generally accepted that children should 
wash before partaking of the meal. In fact, training 1n 
hygienic habits is an important aspect, of early 
education. The impossibility of this training being 
given in such schools as have been quoted is clear, 
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L1 
and in replies to the questionnaire washing facilities 
were stated in a large number of cases to be grossly 
inadequate. ; : 

94. If the school meal is to be an educational and 
social ‘experience then certain things are essential— 
a well-cooked and attractively served meal, cleanliness 
of the child: and his surroundings, adequate super- 
vision, well-equipped canteens, decent cutlery and 
crockery, with tastefully covered tables. The influence 
of the Meals Service on personal and national stan- 
dards should be very great. 


95. » The Provision of Milk and Meals Regulations 4 


clearly state that the authority should employ a suit- 
able and adequate staff. Circular 97 of the Ministry 
of Education lays down conditions and gives the 
number of assistants to be employed, but it is noted 
with concern that this circular has not been fully 
implemented. In fact, this ancillary service under 
many local education authorities is most unsatisfactory. 

96. Although head teachers in consultation with 
their staffs generally work out a rota scheme to the 
best advantage of all concerned, under present condi- 
‘tions a heavy burden falls on already overworked 
` teachers, some of whom are on duty throughout the 

SNe neriod 


whole of the ; ; i 

97. The period after the meal, before beginning the 
afternoon session, gives risé. to many additional 
difficulties. In a number of areas helpers are employed 
to cover this time. This arrangement works well, for 
there is always at least one teacher on the school 
Premises to be called upon, if needed. Witnesses 
8ave as their experience that a sufficient supply of 
Suitable women was available for this work where the 
pay was adequate. Two or three hours in the middle 
of the day are convenient for many women who desire 
part-time work which can be fitted into their domestic 


arrangements. 


98." In one town which the Committee visited 


Specially selected women were appointed for their 
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educational and personal suitability to undertake 
this work. Preparatory talks on their duties had been 
given to them by the head teacher. They had their 


meal ‘with the children and afterwards superintended 


the children's play until afternoon school assembled. 
Their hours of duty were from 11.30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
and the rate of pay was 25. oid. per hour, with half 
pay for holidays. This'staff was additional to the meals 
servers. A good variety of play materials andecup- 
‘boards for storage were provided, and there was a 
rest period. for the younger children. After dinner 


the teachers on duty joined their colleagues in.a very 


: pleasant staffroom, but were on call in case of 


Meals Cooked 
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Premises 
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emergency or accident. A good feature of this 
arrangement was the planning of the children's 
day as a whole that was made possible with a good 
balance of activity and rest. This provision is essential 
now that many young children spend about seven 
hours continuously at school. 

99. The diet and quality of the food provided 
vary from district to district, but on the whole they 
are as satisfactory as can be expected during a time 
of difficulty appreciated by all. There is, however, 
a definite opinion that meals cooked on the premises 
are more nutritive, attractive and varied than meals 
brought to the schools in containers. Apart from the 
fact that certain kinds of food do not travel well and 
are less pleasing in appearance, taste and smell, experts 
state that there is a loss of vitamin cotitent in some 
types of food if not eaten immediately after cooking. 

100. It is undesirable for infants and older children 
to have meals in the same room, as sometimes happens. 
The large numbers of children thus collected result in 
noisy conditions that are distracting to the little ones. 
The food provided for infants should be a matter of 
special consideration as to quantity and suitability 
and in the manner of its service. 3 

101. Throughout the country there is considerable 
variation as to the age of transfer from infant to 
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junior school and also in promoting children from 
class to class within the infant school. 

10g. . Considering the'second problem first, it is 
felt that the system of six-monthly transfers seriously 
militates against the good of the individual child, 
for many of whom, away from home for the first time, 
there is definite need for the security that comes 
from having the same teacher for.at least one school 
year? oh ^ 
103. The solution of the problem. às to the age 
at which children should be transferred to the junior 
school, is more difficult, and many considerations 
affecting both infant and junior schools must be borne 
in mind. Ideally the transfer should be detérmined 
for each child by his readiness, a fact which makes 
it impossible to agree to any definite chronological 
age as suitable for all. " ET ^ 

104. In many areas, possibly the majority, the age 
of transfer is fixed as 7 plus. In practice this results 
in some children making the move soon after their 
seventh birthday, while others remain in the infants’ 
department until they are nearly 8 years old. There 
is widespread support for the major part, if not the 
whole, of the year 7 to 8 being spent in the infants 
department. —— i» 

105. Miss D. E. M. Gardner * favours 8 as the 
earliest age for transfer. In her opinion a phase of 
rapid growth and the second dentition are not left 
behind until 8, and children of that age are therefore 
sturdier, more energetic and more able to hold their 
own with 9-to-ro-year-olds than is the case with 
younger children. Dr. Susan Isaacs also advocated 
8 years of age for the transfer. : i 

106. Those supporting this policy do so for two 
main reasons. The first is that the work of the infant 
school centres round the encouragement and nurturing 


Transfer at 8 


of all-round growth as an essential preparation for | 


the more formal work associated with the junior 


* Testing Results in the Infant School" Methuen (1942). 
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school. Two years (5 to 7) constitute too short a period 
to allow for all the development that must take 
place at this time of rapidly changing muscular and 
nervous co-ordination which cannot be hurried. 

107. Secondly, with provision for the 7 to 8 year to 
be spent in the infant school, the child does not have to 
make the adjustment required by a change of school, 
with its consequent psychological strain, at a time 
when his widening intellectual pursuits and fnore 
concentrated interest on the acquisition of basic 
skills are placing ‘upon him a greater mental strain 
than he has previously experienced. " 

108. The value of this year being spent in the 
informal and unhurried régime of the infant school 
was stressed by many witnesses with long teaching 
experience. It was urged that only thus can adequate 
time be given in the fifth and sixth years to the 
necessary preparation of the child for the education 
to come. Such preparation includes, among’ other 
matters, the important work of training ear, eye and 
hand, acquiring fluent speech and a good vocabulary, 
developing initiative, self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility, and forming a positive and eager 
attitude to learning. 

109. When the child's interest in the acquisition 
of basic skills appears, as it does in the process of 
growth, learning proceeds both rapidly and success- 
fully if preliminary experiences have been adequate, 
and the environment is conducive. ^ 

IIO. Accomplishment in these skills, as in other 
aspects of learning, does not depend wholly on 
children's effort or teacher's skill though both are 
essential It rests primarily on maturation, that is, 
the child’s readiness to learn, a fact proved by 
numerous experiments. In many of his books* 
Professor Schonell has discussed some of the factors 
that make for this readiness in basic subjects and has 
laid emphasis on the place and importance of first- 


* See Bibliography, Appendix 6, 
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hand concrete experience. As a result of her research 
in teaching arithmetic, Dr. C. M. Fleming, Reader in 
Education at the London*Institute of Education, has 
found such experience to be indispensable if children 
are really to understand their work. Dr. Mary 
Sheridan has found that many children have not 
acquired phonic speech by 7 and few are “ reading 
ready ” by that age.* 


irt. Where there is premature forcing of the pace 


of learning the results obtained are apt to be more 
apparent than real. Children who:are imitative and 


plastic, can be trained to give a semblance of skill and. 


knowledge. This being but superficial is without’ the 
foundation on which greater skill and knowledge can be 
built. Such results are of little value : they are poor 
in themselves and generally lack permanence. Another 
cause of illiteracy among adults is to be found here. 


112. Added to this, forcing frequently induces a . 


negative attitude to learning and to school work in 
general that is inimical to good progress. Children 
thus forced are doubly handicapped from their entry 
to the junior school. They suffer from the lack of 
established skill and understanding on which more 
advanced work can be based, and, what is more 
serious, they frequently develop an inhibited attitude 
towards their own skill. It is of first importance to 
keep alive a child's eagerness for learning and 
confidence in himself. Nothing should be done to 
impair either.’ 

irg. Miss M. V. Daniel would postpone the 


child's serious learning of basic skills until he enters 


the junior school, and in this view she is supported by 
Though deprecating 


some members of the Committee. c 
the short time children would thereby spend in the 
infant school, she advocates transfer at 7, contending : 

vu most children have mastered the ‘preliminary ' 
stage Ye learning to read, and ifa break were made at this 
age the hard grind and, constant practice of the next phase 


» ' The Child's Hearing for Speech." Methuen (1948). 


Transfer at 7 
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in the * learning to read’ process would form an important 

part of the work of the Primary School. When the 7-8 age 
. group remains in the Infant,Department «this phase of the 

work may be unduly hurried in an effort to cover the ground 
before the break occurs, but if the 7-8 age group is in the 

Primary Department already, then the phase can continue 
' for as long as may be necessary, varying according to the rate 

of progress of each individual child. The problem, too, of 
those children who have made a late start or hardly started 
to read at all by 8 or even g is met with in the Primary School, 
and it can be tackled far more easily when the teaching of 
reading is a normal activity of the school than when special 
provision has to be made for it.”* 

114. The majority of the Committee, supported 
by a large number of witnesses, are in favour of 
transfer at the later age and would like to see the 
principle adopted throughout the country of three 
years being spent in the infant school. ‘This, it is 
believed, would be the solution coming nearest to 
securing in each child a “state of readiness” for 
junior school work. The Committee are unanimous 
in believing this readiness to be more important 
than agreement on a specific chronological age. 

The Principle 115. A strong conviction which arose and which 
of Continuity” was fully discussed by the Committee was that the 
age of transfer was relatively unimportant so long as 
the department to which the child passed carried on 
the aims, ideals and, to some extent, the methods also 
of the previous stage. Just as the nursery school is 
an extension of home life, and its principles are carried 
on into the infant school to ensure continuity, so the 
child’s education in the infant school, and the way 
he is prepared there for more specific learning, 
should be understood and accepted by the junior 
school. It is satisfactory to note in this connection 
the increasing number of junior schools adopting 
an informal approach to learning. Only when there 
1s serious co-operation between these two depart- 
ments, as exists in some places, can there ever be estab- 
lished a unified and progressive system of education, 


*“ Activity in the Primary School,” Basil Blackwell (1947). 
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which should be the aim of all. This cohesion 
should, of course, also characterise the transfer from the 
primary to the secondaryeschool when that. stage of a 
child’s life is reached. : 

.116. The Committee believe that such co-opéra- 
tion would be fostered by the frequent exchange of 
visits of observation between the staff of infant and 
junior schools and by the holding of joint staff meet- 
ings» This would give opportunity and encourage- 
ment to discussions on primary education as a whole, 
its aims, methods and technique, and should help 
towards establishing that co-ordination which is only 
too rarely found. 

117. During the war when schools were carried 
on under difficulties the experiments discussed earlier 
in this chapter were, in many cases, suspended. The 
revolutionary ‘changes that had been brought about in 
infant work were, however, too great to be lost. In 
some places the very dislocation of the teaching service 
presented an opportunity for approaching the whole 
question of education from a different angle.* 
schools returned to normal, experiments increas 
and there is today a widespread movement, rapidly 
growing in momentum, towards making the infant 
school a place for purposeful, self-directed activity 
and full living, in which each child can grow har- 
moniously in body and mind, in emotional stability 
and spiritual awareness, and become in them all as 
Mature as is natural to each stage of development. 

n such a school there is neither over-stimulation 


nor neglect t of growth. In many of 
rds emp a iderable amount 


these schools children spend a. const 


of time out of doors. They enjoy pursuing their 
and are 


ffect of fresh air 
tablished, 


ased, 


. €ncouraged to do so. The tonic € 
9n health and growth has been fully es 
and it is satisfactory to note an in 


of schoóls that make open-air life possible. 


* See Appendix 4. 
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118. Thus conceived, the infant school is not 
regarded as a place in which the children are coached 
for the junior school. Rather is it seen as providing 
a phase of education that is completely satisfying to 
the child at this age and which is at the same time 
a beginning of a long process of education which 
should be a harmonious whole. : 

119. The progressive infant school is organised as 


a social community wherein the whole child is given: 


opportunity and encouragement to attain the optimum 
development consistent with his age., His growth is 
very much helped by the experience of living and 
working co-operatively with others. 

120. e The nursery school and the infant school 
receive children direct from homes of all types. Even 
if chronologically of the same age, these children are 
in varying stages of development. It is for most their 
first experience of society outside the home circle, and 
an environment should be provided in which their 
own individualities are free to develop within the 
give and take of a new community. 

TON It is the function of these schools to take 
children emerging from babyhood, to observe each 
individual, to discover his potentialities and to 
provide an environment which will foster to the full, 
development of intelligence, skill, social and emotional 
harmony. Only thus will the children be ready and 


eager to assimilate to the fullest extent of their endow-, 


ment the education of the junior school? 

122. The function of the teacher is not so much 
_to instruct as to observe, nurture and guide.- There is 
no syllabus in the accepted sense, but the creation of 
an, educational environment which is gradually 
widened and deepened in accordance with the needs 
of growth. The difficulty of fulfilling the function 
of the progressive school under present conditions 
has already been referred to. These conditions 


constitute a threat to the development of progressive 
education. ^ a Aw 


> 
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123. Much thought and discussion were given to 
the danger of the introduction of attainments tests in 
infant schools. The Cormmittee are of the opinion 
that itis undesirable to require specific standards 
in the infant school or to attempt to standardise 
attainments at an age when children, by reason of 
their rapid growth, differ more markedly from one 
another than at any other age. This view is supported 


‘by the findings of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education :— 


“ What then can we fairly expect of the child at the end 
of his life in the infant school? He should have had reasonable 
opportunities by suitable surroundings, games and other 
physical activities, for ensuring good physical devglopment 
and acquiring good physical habits. He should have developed 
some power of steady concentration, some appreciation of 
the importance of effort, some knowledge of his own achieve- 
ment and how these compare with those of his fellows. He 
should have learnt something of how to live as an individual 
who is also a member of a group. He should have acquired 
some first-hand knowledge of the world around him by direct 
and active experiences and experiments, so that he is prepared 
for the right interpretation of later book knowledge. He 
should be able to express himself readily in clearly articulated 
speech and in movement, and should’ have had an opportunity 
of enjoying beauty in language, music and colour. He should 

ave begun to acquire by means of various practical activities 
some power over material. . . . The infant school has no 
business with uniform standards of attainment. Its business 
is to see that children in the infant school stage grow in body 
and mind at their natural rate, neither faster nor slower, and 
if it performs its business Properly there will be as much 
variety of attainment as there is of intellectual ability. The 
only uniformity at which the infant school should aim is that 
every child at the end’ of the course should 
the power to attack new in doing so.^* 
.I24. It is felt that, be 
given to the secondar 


OUS pro- 
* Report of Consultati i E i 
(1983). MSO. acr o mmitte of the Board of Education on Infant and Nursery Schools 
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vision for the primary stage, post-primary education 
must inevitably suffer, with wasteful consequences. 
Overcrowding in the infant’ schools is already serious 
and numbers are increasing. These younger children, 
many of them in gravely overcrowded classrooms and 
bad buildings, will be denied the training, the educa- 
tion and the good development which are so essential 
to their capacity to profit from post-primary educa- 
tion. It is essential that sites should be reserved ‘now 
for the future development of nursery schools and 
classes, particularly on housing estates where new 
primary schools are being built. The vital importance 
of this early stage cannot be over-emphasised. It 
forms tue basis of the whole educational system and 
determines in no slight measure its degree of success. 

125. In summing up this chapter the Committee 


draw attention to the changes taking place in the 


infant schools that are bringing them into line with the 
psychology of child development. and the general 
democratic trend of the age. The nature of these 
changes, already discussed in this chapter and referred 
‘to in Chapter I, are considered in fuller detail in 
the following chapter. We à we i 


ram i 
126. The Committee accordingly recommend : 


(i) that mo class in the infant school shall. exceed 
30 on roll ; 


(ii) that helpers be appointed to infant schools, as is 


` the custom in nursery schools ; f 


(ui) Jhat.in areas where capitation allowances in 

. infant schools seem to be unreasonably low, the 

Ministry of. Education make investigation into the 
provision of school equipment ; " 


Qv) that a large collection of good: and suitable pictures” 


be made available on loan to schools through the 
local education authorit Ril Fee e. 

(v) that a wider choice of colours be made available 
or the interior decoration of school buildings ; 


tD 
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(vi) that, as soon as possible, improvements “in the 
School Meals Service be made by the provision of: - 
(a) separate dintng-rooms or canteens ; 
(b) suitably sized auus chua apaa 
(c) pleasing crockery, table covers and good 
quality cutlery ; ) 
(d) well-chosen midday helpers at a rate of pay 


NE likely to attract women of good type, who 
i a shall work under the control of the head 
i teacher ; 
(vii) that all children spend 3 years in the infant 
department ; 


(viii) that the Ministry of Education require that in 
all development plans the primary stage receive 
the same consideration as is given to post-primary 


education. - 
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CHAPTER IV 


AGTIVITY METHODS 

127. The arrangement whereby children select 
their own occupations and continue with each choice 
for as long as interest lasts before changing to another, 
is commonly called “ Activity Methods.” » 

.128. The title is generally, misunderstood as the 
word “ activity" suggests to many people physical 
movement only, and they forget that activity can be 
of the mind and emotions as well as of the body. 

129. All that canbe attempted in this Report is | 
to give a brief sketch indicating the principles under- | 
lying the activity approach, which may help to clear 


the confusion appearing to exist. It is hoped, however, 

that this will arouse sufficient interest in those who 
have not yet had experience of the method to set 

., them thinking, reading, visiting schools and making 
experiments along these lines. At present the number 

„of activity schools is comparatively small, but is 
UM steadily increasing. Many stimulating books have been 
published to serve as a guide to beginners. A list is 
given in the bibliography.* But the method is essen- 
tially creative and varies from school to school. There 

is no one road for all to follow. A 

hender- 130. The underlying purpose of the method is to 
Purpose stimulate development and give the child opportunity 
to grow and learn in his own way. It is believed and, 

in fact, has been proved that this is more likely to 
‘result where children are free to act spontaneously, 
that is, instinctively, in response to inner drives, 
_than. where they are subject to continuous direction - 
from without. No two children are alike. There must 
be some reason for this. It may be glandular balance, 

* * Appendix 6: j 
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inherited tendencies or ‘environmental influences. 
Other and deeper reasons are bound up in the whole 
mystery of life itself. It seems only logical to bring 
up children in ways that will preserve the uniqueness 
of personality, which life itself is at such pains to 
produce, and this is what activity methods seek to do. 

.131. No two children develop at the same rate of 
progress, either physically or mentally. The aim of 
the teacher who adopts the activity approach is to 
provide each child with suitable experience at the 
precise moment of his need. 

132. The word “method” is particularly mis- 
leading—as misleading as it would be to call life 
* a method." This approach is nothing morethan an 
opportunity for living fully and naturally. It is life 
with all itsunexpectedness and uncertainty, its periods 
of quiet, steady uneventfulness, its times of quickened 
pace and moments of achievement. In all living things 
there is a slow, steady gathering of strength, then 
flowering and fruition, which are themselves the 
beginning of a new phase. This way of growth is 
equally characteristic of the child’s mental and 
physical development, and activity methods aim at 
relating educational experience to growth needs. 

133. The activity method is in fact a breakaway 
from the traditional type of teaching in an attempt to 
leave the child’s vital energy free to flow in the 
direction of natural growth, rather than to canalize 
it into the less important channel of formal lessons. 
It gives an opportunity at the formative stage of 


The Way of 
Growth 


growth for the development of individual differences in . 


the universal pattern of life. 


194. Just as it is possible to follow this natural. 


development in physical growth and provide for the 


child's acquisition: of motor skills, by placing him in - 


an ordered and increasingly challenging environment, 


so equally there is a need to allow and to provide for 


the unfolding of his personality and the growth of his ` 


mental powers. 5 
E 
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135. Teaching, to be successful, must be a form of 
partnership with nature, and must assist in the release 
and nurture of capacity when the time is ripe. 

136. Observation and research have made it clear 
that it is a waste of energy of both the child and the 
teacher to attempt to teach things that the child is not 
ready to learn. The child’s capacity for learning is 
not absolute : it depends on maturation. This is seen 
clearly in early babyhood. The infant cannot be 


taught to babble before he is ready, and he makes no . 


response to the adult’s advances in this direction. When 
the time is ripe this activity begins spontaneously ; 
then he can learn from an adult, can imitate words 
and so:acquire meaningful speech. In these early years 
the impulse to learn seems to arise in the process of 
total growth. The same principle operates to a greater 
or less degree throughout the growing years, and it is 
beginning to be understood that no aspect of growth 
can be hurried with any degree of permanent gain or 
without serious impoverishment in other directions. 
137. Gesell’s research and his well-known experi- 
ments with identical twins (one of whom was left to 
develop naturally while the other was trained and 
taught) are most illuminating on this point, showing 
beyond all possible doubt that nothing is gained and 
much is lost by efforts to teach prematurely.* The 
_ child's interest seems to be a sure index to learning 
capacity, and the sanest approach to education is 
to leave the child free to follow it and to live each stage 
to completion, helped and encouraged by the teacher. 
138. It is significant that the impelling drive for 
human fulfilment comes from within, and arises spon- 
taneously. In the normal course of his growth every 
child has the impulse to walk, to talk, to think, to 
use his hands with ever-increasing skill, and to develop 
other human characteristics. 
139. It is noteworthy also that unless the environ- 
ment in which any particular aspect of growth begins 


* “The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child." Macmillan (1930). 
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is favourable, the impulse dries up and growth ceases. 
* , The babbling of the child who hears no speech ceases. 
<> He becomes dumb. The speech of the child who 
receives no mental stimulus remains infantile. The 
child who has nothing to play with develops neither 
hand nor mind. 
i 140. The activity approach to education is an Anm 


mental 


{ 142. When the 3-year-old is playing with sand, 
n the addition of pots and buckets makes the play much 
more real. It'does more than this, for the child adds 
and subtracts the sand in his bucket, and multiplies 
his pies, and thereby has concrete experience of 
arithmetic. At 5 or 6 years of age, he sets up shop 
and plays at- buying and selling, and the addition of 
i Capacity measures, weights, scales and tape measures 
makes it more realistic. Though at this stage the child 
does not use these articles for exact measurement, this 
| play gives meaning to such terms as weight, length, 
height and quantity, and he soon passes to exact 
measurement. When be comes to actual arithmetic, 


Progress 
from the 
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the processes of manipulating quantities and changing 
the relationships between them are meaningful—he has: 
had much practical experience of them—and the 
intricacies are soon mastered. He is merely doing in 
a more grown-up manner, and with his mind, what. 
he has already been doing with his hands. The old 
educational maxim of moving from the concrete to 
the abstract is as true today as it ever has been. 

143. It is probably unnecessary to add that the 
play referred to provides a much more liberal education 
intellectually, emotionally and socially than merely 
serving as a preparation for arithmetic. The focus 
has been directed on particular aspects of it to serve 
as an illustration of its relationship to precise learning. 

144. The way in which children develop in accord- 

ance with the laws of natural growth is revealed in the 
changing nature of their spontaneous interests and 
activities from nursery days onwards. T. 
. 145. The 2-year-old is very active. He runs about, 
Jumps, leaps, crawls and indulges in all manner 
of acrobatic performances. He piles his bricks and 
knocks them down with delight ; loads his wagon and 
trundles it from place to place. In this way he gains 
control of his body and its mechanism, and establishes 
co-ordination that becomes finer with every new type 
of activity. He is progressive in all he does, partly 5 
physical and partly for psychological reasons. The 
box on a string is discarded for a cart on wheels that 
requires more skilful handling and can bé used to better 
purpose ; then for a wheelbarrow that “upsets 
easily. 

.146. Interests arise that drive the child forward to 
different kinds of play in which increasing complexity’ 
of movement is involved and more highly developer 
intelligence is requiréd. If the environmental condi- 
tions are favourable, by the age of 8 or 9 he is dexterous, 
controlled and purposeful. Interest, which is closely 
related to emerging capacity, generates energy and 
gives it direction. Progress is helped or hindered b 
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the opporthnities afforded for using and practising 
the developing co-ordination and control. 
147. Whereas simple, suggestive toys satisfy the 
young child, as he develops more precise material 
and tools are needed if play is to be educatively 
progressive. For instance, the 3-year-old is content 
to pound with a hammer and make a big noise. All 
that he requires for this is a hammer toy or an object 
of that nature. The 5-year-old wants to drive home 
nails for a specific purpose, and must be given wood 
with which he can make things. The 7-year-old wants 
his creations to be exact and needs in addition such 
a ut as a foot rule, a tape measure and other 
ools. o 
148. The capacity to think about things moves 
steadily from the concrete to the abstract. The 2-year- 
old thinks with his hands, so to speak ; he can be seen 
moving an object first here, then there. He appears 
to be reasoning about its position, and his experiments 
help him to come to à decision. It is thought on the 
erceptual level of consciousness, and this persists 
throughout the growing years. It gives place gradually 
to abstract thought—the capacity to reason about 
things not present to the senses. Before the habit of 
precise thinking can be established, there is need for 
very wide and varied experience in the handling of 
material of all kinds. 

149. Understanding of abstract number comes 
after a long period of preparation, 1n which the child 
experiences actual concrete number situations, Only 

then is he able to grasp the principles underlying 
number teaching. Schonell has shown how essentia. 


this is. He says :— 
“ Most young children are puzzled by the arbitrariness 
and the abstractness of the whole process of number, and it 
. is only when they have had a su nd compre- 
hensive experience with the concrete that some understanding 


of number is developed.” * 


v “ Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic.” Oliyer and Boyd (1946). 
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150. In the same way it is essential for the child 
_ to have wide experience of the spoken word and to be 
able to express his needs aríd ideas in words which are 
understandable to other people before he can learn to 
read successfully. L 
uelgmesfrom eer. The 2-year-old’s play is characterised by 
Reality fantasy, but by 7 or 8, if his opportunity for play has 
. been adequate and growth is normal, he becomes more 
of a realist. This does not mean that he leavés the 
realm of fantasy completely. Nothing in growth ends 
suddenly. One phase passes slowly into the next, and 
there is much overlapping. The tendency to relapse 
' into fantasy persists throughout life, and is intensified 
where“ there is emotional instability; The general 
"trend in growth, however, is for the child to become 
Steadily more interested in things as they are, to. be 
realistic in everyday affairs, reserving make-believe 
for such activities as acting, painting, making up. 
stories and poetry. Activity methods assist in this 
direction and, by providing opportunity and outlet 
for emotional drives, greatly reduce the child’s need to 
„seek satisfaction by escape into fantasy. 

152. Children's progress is revealed in their play, 
as has already been indicated. For instance, the 
3-year-old's shop play is on the ** make- elieve level." 
He uses anything for money and goods, and any chair 
or table will do for the shop. His is a game of pretend. 
In playing, he is either re-living an experience, or 
playing. mothers and fathers, or perhaps satisfying 
some wish to have the things he pretends to buy. In 
contrast, in the 8-year-old's shop play there is much 
less “ make-believe,” . He builds a * proper" shop, 
often measuring all parts to make them fit (incidentally 


prefers the surer way of measurement). He makes 
the goods for sale as much like real things as he can ; 
writes labels, price lists and tickets ; uses real or 


ounted and correct 


> 
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change given. The 3-year-old's play. lasts a few 
minutes ; the 8-year-old’s may extend over weeks, 
becoming steadily more elaborate and involving the 
need for exact learning and skill. Actual measuring 
and weighing of goods is adopted, and he becomes 
familiar with inches, feet and yards, ozs. and lbs., 
pints and gills. Display cards are written, bill heads 
prepared, price tickets printed, he may use a “ day 
sales" book, and so on. Children begin to consult 
catalogues to see what real shops provide. 

159. "The use of books is resorted to more and more 
as interests widen and reading becomes more fluent. 
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Awakening 
of Interest 
in the Three 
Rs 


Wall ‘newspapers, written at first by the teacher from . 


the children’s. dictation, contain accounts of their 


doings. “ This is Mary's page,” they will say as they. 


read from the pages to one another ; “It says it is 
Mary's birthday and she has a doll for a present." 
Then children begin to make their own books—“ The 
Book about our Shops,” * The Book about our 
Railway." Some schools have quite a library of such 
“literature,” which children delight to read and 
re-read. P " : i 

154. Children’s reading is at first chiefly a matter 
of remembering the verse or story, but gradually real 
reading is established as children recognise and 
remember the pattern of the words. It is interesting 
to note how inevitably children find the need for 
the three Rs. There is no antipathy towards these skills 
when they have meaning and purpose. If the need 


for them arises in their play, children’ apply themselves | 


to learning with keenness and determination that help 
them over difficulties and make for speedy and joyful 
learning. There is then more progress made in a few. 
months than is usual in years. by traditional methods, 


when teaching is so often given. before interest arises, - 


and has little meaning for the child. 

155. What is of even greater importance than the 
amounf learned is the child's eagerness to learn and 
his confidence in his ability to do so. There is no 
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doubt that the positive feeling of enjoyment, hope and 
confidence takes a child well on the way to successful 
learning. A healthy emotional attitude is as essential 
to learning as intelligence, a truth as often disregarded 
as the fact that an unhealthy emotional attitude may 
be a cause of backwardness. 

156. In the activity school, children attain satis- 
factory proficiency in the three Rs provided they can 
do so at their own rate of development, which is.very 
varied. It is not possible or advisable to generalise 
about the age at which skills should be established, 
because young children differ so greatly and are handi- 
capped or helped by their inheritance, health,“ home 
and neighbourhood influences. 

157. The scope of an “activity,” perhaps com- 
menced tentatively, often widens in unexpected ways and 
leads to quite unpredictable fields and lines of enquiry. 
Children become interested in all manner of things. 
In one school, where a group was making a playhouse, 
someone said : “ We ought to haye running water in 
our house. How does water get into taps?” They 
began to experiment, and this led to an examination 


- of cisterns and much discussion, and eventually water 


was laid on by the use of drinking straws for pipes 
fed from a tin in the roof. In another school, electric 
light was installed in the playhouse by a boy of 7, 
who brought battery and torch bulbs for the purpose. 
Puppet theatres have been illuminated similarly. There 


- seems to be no limit to the interests and énvestigations 


that arise, some of them leading almost to scientific 
experiments; “ Why do some things float and others 
sink? Let's make the floating ones sink.” They 
investigate locks and keys, and much else, learning 


from and stimulating one another, asking questions of 
adults, and consulting. books. 


158. Asa result of the wide and varied experience 
made available for them children acquire considerable 
sense acuity, ear and eye becoming sensitiveiy alert. 


‘They observe all manner of things, from the sky, clouds 
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and raindrops on leaves, to the form, texture and 
colour of everything around them. They note the 
shape and sound of words, arid become interested in 
pattern and design. This sensitiveness adds immensely 
to the enrichment of life. It is stimulating to the 
imagination and also prepares for specific learning. 
159. For instance, success in learning to read 
depends among other things on the ability to note 
and srecognise the pattern of words, and to associate 
this with the sound of the spoken words. Reading is 
a complex business best prepared for by preliminary 
play activities, varied sensory experience and by a 


great "deal of talking. Children’s capacity for fluent ; 


speech and for sustaining conversation is outstanding 
in the activity school, where they talk much about the 
many things they are doing or have seen. All new 
experiences make for enlarging of vocabularies, and 


! children can be heard using difficult words with full 


comprehension. A good vocabulary and fluency in 
speech are of triple advantage. It is impossible to 
overestimate the value of good speech ; itisa stimulus . 
to thinking and is also an essential prerequisite in 
learning to read. jn 
. 160. Activities, after the nursery Stage, usually 
involve the co-operation of many children who estab- 
lish a working partnership. There are as a rule several 
group activities proceeding in a class at one time, as 
well as some children working alone on individual 


interests. These group activities provide the best - 


possible experience for social development. Children 
learn in them how to lead and follow, to’ enjoy other 
children and to appreciate their efforts equally with 
their own. They help a child to gain emotional control, 
for one who gives vent to anger or jealousy soon finds 
himself unwanted:and not socially acceptable to his 
playmates. o sta. 
161. At the 2-year-old level social contacts arc. 
usually brief. Children enjoy playing near one another, 
getting thereby a feeling of companionship without any 
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move towards real sociability. "They remai: absorbed 
in their own play. As they grow, if the nursery does 
its work well, they emerge from this egocentricity and 
establish more sociable relations with the others. They 
begin to do things with them and not merely near 
them, and step by step proceed towards real 
co-operation. 

162. To try to make children share things and play 
together before they have emerged from egocentricity 
is undesirable, and often creates bad feeling and out- 
bursts of temper. The teacher is wise to leave growth 
to follow its own laws and to keep a friendly and 
' happy atmosphere in the community. In this way 
social contacts are made successful and enjoyable by 
a general spirit of goodwill. Playing together is often 
encouraged by the introduction of toys, such as tea- 
sets, that can best be enjoyed in company. In such 
ways the nursery school helps the child to prepare 
himself for the co-operative play found in the infant 
stage and in later life. Y E: ; 

163. By means of progressive play activities from 

the nursery onwards, children develop satisfactorily 
in many ways. They acquire a zest for discovery, 
learning and increasing their skill. They generally 
become very persistent in effort and will repeat an 
operation many times until mastery is attained, 
whether they are learning to spin a top, skip with a 
rope, read or write. Children can be seen writing and 
re-writing a shop:sign or notice until théy are satisfied 
that it is “Just like Mr. X.has in his shop !”” They 
are keen to succeed in the three Rs when there is 
interest and purpose in the activity. 
_ 164. It is worth waiting for the awakening of this 
interest. When it comes, the span of attention widens 
and has been found to exceed that usual in children 
taught formally. It is no uncommon event for children 
of 7,0r even younger, to arrive at school with definite 
ideas for completing some activity on hand, showing 
that they have been thinking it out after school hours. 


* 


Just as plants do not neec continuous. T 
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165. Sometimes: children leave their occupation 
and wander about, ap arently aimlessly, perhaps 
watching other children or doing nothing in particular. 
Then after a few minutes they return to their work and 
continue it with renewed vigour. What may have 
seemed to an onlooker to be loss of interest or of power 
of concentrated effort in the face of difficulty, proves 
to be merely a rest period. Everyone has his own way 
of resting the mind, and when children are working 
creatively, as happens continuously in activities, they 
need and find their own rhythm of rest and effort. 


166. It is clear that the environment must be Seal menr 


* prepared skilfully and thoughtfully if it is to nurture 


and satisfy interests and growing capacity. Though it 
must be rich in material objects for children's use, 
educational environment must be more than this. 
The child needs the stimulus and influence of other 
children and adults, to whom he must become adjusted 
and with whom he must establish friendly relation- 
ships. The group ‘must therefore be organised as à 
social community in which all have a part to play. 
The teacher's help is given both deliberately and 
incidentally. Where it is given deliberately by teach- 
ing, guidance or the supplying of something to enrich 
play and make it more purposeful, this intrusion on 
children’s activity should be lik r 
a growing plant, bringing refreshment and stimulus. 

“rain and are 
harmed by it—for they have their own method of 
absorbing the moisture they need from the soil—so 
children do not need continuous adult help or guidance, 
and their growth is hampered when they have no 


escape from it. They, too, have their own way of 

taking from their environment what they need in the 

making of themselves. Where nurture Or stimulus is 
nvironment. 


needed it is best supplied through the € 

_ 167... The appearance of an activity school has been 

likened to a workshop in which all are busy on their. 

own jobs. They are working in groups, or pairs or 
` 


ea shower of rain on ~ 
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alone. Children are moving about, using instruments 
that make a variety of noises, and are pushing and 
carrying things. There is cÓnversation and laughter, 
and occasionally raised, excited voices are heard when 
something unexpected or satisfying has been made, or 
discovery or success attained. It is the orderly noise 
of a busy community. 

168. There is little likeness to the traditional 
school ; desks and chairs are stacked on one side, 
or removed, and the teacher has left the customary 
position in front of the class. She may be sitting near 
a group watching what they are doing and giving a 
word of encouragement, appreciation or guidance, or 
she maybe helping a child or teaching a group. She 
is noting all that is afoot and whether any material 
can be supplied to further an interest, widen an activity 
or stimulate a new move. A foot rule or tape measure, 
a piece of cloth or hammer and nails produced at the 
right moment may set up a new line of activity, 
though these things may be disregarded if the children 
have their own plan clear. She may join in a game, 
taking her seat in a “ bus going to London,” or in the 
audience at a play or concert. But for the most part 
she is an observer, ready to come forward, if needed. 
Her first task is to set up an educative environment 
that is rich in suggestion. She realises that she is 
part of this environment and tries in all she says and 
does, and by her general attitude, to give children 
confidence and self-assurance and a stable background 
of security. She is also an unobtrusive source of protec- 
tion to the children. There is much, too, that she must 
teach and show, as and when the need arises, and this 
is done informally, in much the same way as children 
learn in a good home. 

169. Children gain in self-confidence and inde- 
pendence, becoming courageous in tackling difficulties 
and the unfamiliar, Here, too, is an essential factor in 
successful learning. The child who is happy and 
confident, as he usually is in the ‘activity school, where 
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he can sükceed in one thing after another, is in a far 
better position to learn than one who has acquired a 
negative attitude resulting from many failures, the 
correction of his mistakes and his inability to keep up 
with others in a class. Such discouraging experiences 
give a child a general feeling that he is not doing very 
well, or is not very capable, and this inhibits effort. 

170. In the nursery school free choice activities 
continue all day, broken only by such fixtures as 
meals, sleep and toilet. In addition, there are occa- 
sional, short, collective periods lasting five minutes or 
SO ; „news, prayer-time, story-telling, sing-song, a 
round game and something new to look at These 
informal periods provide a rest for the children, who 
enjoy joining with others and doing things with adults 
for a brief space of time. 

171. Many infant schools continue with this 
programme in the reception class. For children over 
5 years of age the régime differs from school to 
School. It is the general practice to reserve time for 
physical education, stories read aloud or told, singing 
and news. In some schools the children's attendance 
at all these sessions is optional, and any child who 
is absorbed in his work is free to continue it. It is, 
however, the exception rather than the rule for children 
to continue with their own work. In most schools 
they know they can return to it, and that it will be 
untouched in their absence, even if left overnight. 


In schools where a tradition has grown up, activities 
are often tontinued for days or weeks as markets 
ed. © Unfor- 


or railways are built up and elaborat 
tunately, in many schools work cannot be left from 
day to day, and it is most frustrating to children 
to find that it has been removed. This problem is 
Intensified when a school building is utilised in the 
evening for other purposes. / 

172.. In every case a daily balanced programme 1$ 
the aim. This should provide (1) time im which the 


child can develop his ‘own interests a 


8 


t his own rate of 
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progres ; (2) time for teacher-directed/ activities 
which will have a definite bias towards the learning of 
the skills ; and (3) time for group activities such as 
music, story and physical education, in which the 
child will have experience of a kind that is socially 
stimulating. The modern method of physical education 
is very much in line with the principles underlying 
activity methods. The old-time “ drill,” where children 
were marshalled in lines and taken through set tables, 


.is giving place to a much freer régime, as children 


are encouraged to be more self-directing and creative 
intheirexercises. Agility and climbing apparatus and 
material such as balls, ropes, jumping-bars, balancing- 
planks and hoops are much used, and the whole period 
of physical education is spent in vigorous and enjoyable 
activity with very little time spent in forming files. 
In drawing, painting and pattern making, the creative 
work of children is widely encouraged and “ child 
art " is to be found in most schools, as are also spon- 
taneous acting and play-making with improvised 
dialogue. An experiment on these lines is being 
made in music in a few schools, in addition to the 
music and movement sessions that are fairly common. 

173. It is interesting to note that in some schools 
where activity methods have been in operation for 
years, time is not regularly set aside for practice in the 
three Rs. It has been found unnecessary as children 
include them in their activities quite naturally, as has 
already been indicated. In these schools free activities 
continue all day except for physical education, stories 
and music, and in a few schools set times for even 
these have been abolished. 

174. The daily programme in any school is 
normally decided by certain factors which are peculiar 
to each school: buildings, playground space, age- 
range and so on, but it was found in a number of 
progressive schools visited by the Committee that the 
pracüce was to draw up a very flexible programme 
for the day, determined by certain fixtures. 
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175. Thħese fixtures varied from school to school 
but in the main there appeared to be certain regular 
times for attending to the’physical needs of the child 
(for toilet, washing, meals and rest), and also for certain 
curriculum needs, such as the shared use of the hall 
for music, wireless lessons and physical education. 

176. Allowing for these individual variations, a 
general day plan seemed to emerge. After the chil- 
dren's arrival and assembly came a. period of free 
activity—followed by the milk break. The last hour 
of the morning was given up to group activities— 
physical education, music, stories and general lan- 
guage training. The Scripture story frequently fitted 
in here very happily. Preparation for dinner, thz meal, 
and a play period under supervision, out of doors 
whenever possible, occupied the time until 1.30 p.m. 
A second activity period followed, the afternoon 
closing with a quieter period of group interests— 
songs, stories and dramatisation, poetry, nature work, 
picture books or a group lesson with a favourite story 
book—or a discussion of the work already done, and 
plans for future work. 

177. So it would appear that a natural day- 
rhythm emerged, where the child began with a period 
of vigorous effort and pursuit of his own interests, 
followed by a quieter period, in both morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

178. With the older infant classes, the same 
principle was dperative, with this variation: that work 
in the basic skills was available, and frequently chosen 
by the children during the early morning activity 
period. This was followed, after a break for milk, 
and perhaps a story or a similar group activity, by a 
“ practice " period, when the study of language, of 
number, or reading and writing was more closely 
followed. 

179. Frequently, too, with these older 6- and 
7-year-olds, certain children chose occupations during 
the free afternoon period which had a bearing on 


o 
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reading or writing or number. The Comnáttee noted 

that, when a child was beginning to feel sure ofhisown _. | 
ability in the acquisition of these skills, his interest and ^ * | 
attention became concentrated and effortful, and often 
surprisingly enduring. The age at which this occurs is 
very varied. 

" Playtime 180. It has been a general custom to send all the 
children from the department (except the under- 
fives) to play together in yard or garden at recess, 

' often without adequate play material for their use. 
Many teachers have found this to be an unsatisfactory 
arrangement, as with so wide an age-group, and so 
_little to play with, disputes and behaviour problems 
arise. - 

I81. In an attempt to improve matters, some 
teachers are experimenting in having certain classes 
of the same chronological age playing together, 
followed by the other age-ranges. Other schools, in 
which children can live an open-air life, have abolished 
the “playtime” as being an anachronism. It is 
believed that the children’s play interests are fully 

I catered for in the day's programme and that they 
prefer to continue with the occupations in which they 
are absorbed. It is questionable whether, under this 
arrangement, children can have a sufficient amount 
of the health-giving, vigorous exercise in which they 
could indulge in the playgrounds, where these are 
equipped with good apparatus, or where there is 

^ space for running and tumbling about. * 

fficulty of . dX 

LargeCiasses 182. Large classes are a handicap to the activity 
method as they are to all good teaching, and they 
create innumerable difficulties. They call for good 
organisation on the part of the teacher, for there is, 
of course, more noise and need for adjustment when 
many busy children are working in a small space. 
The children, however, are undaunted by such 
difficulties and adapt themselves well, They become 
quite skilful in carrying on under difficulties and most 
practical in getting out and clearing away play 
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material. sHalls and corridors and every available 
place are generally used for their activities. 

183. In spite of the drawbacks and difficulties The Teacher's 
that teachers are experiencing in carrying out this 
method, many are nevertheless convinced that children 
gain so much from it that it is well worth pursuing. 
As is true of all teaching, the success of the activity 
method depends, ultimately, on the teacher herself. 
An important part of her work is the creation of an 
environment in which children can be given freedom | 
successfully. This is not something that can be made’ ` 
once and for ever, butis a living, growing thing in itself. 

184. An important requirement, which is not 
always easy for the teacher to fulfil, is that she, should 
keep up with the children and give them all the help 
they need, or, better still, should anticipate these t 
needs and make suitable provision for them. 

185. Itis desirable to provide a great variety of 
material, but this by itself is not enough. It must be 
set out attractively and invitingly. This is particularly 
important at the nursery level, where children depend 
to a considerable extent on the suggestibility of material 
to stimulate activity. Here, low display shelves and 
cupboards, with but few toys on each shelf, are used. 
Attractive setting out is necessary at the infant stage 
. too. Certain material will sometimes suggest an exten- 
sion of the work in hand, or may lead to new activities. 

186. In addition to setting the environment, the 
teacher has other important functions. She must study 
her children individually as well as in their group play, 
noting their needs and making suitable provision for 
their varying stages of development. Her observation 
of children is important. Apart from the possible 
contribution to educational research that it might 
provide, its immediate purpose is to guide her so that 
she can minister to each child in accordance with his 
needs and in a way that is acceptable to him. She has 
to give to every child the confidence and happiness 
that come from knowing he is loved and trusted. 
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187.. Her other task is to give instuuction and 
‘guidance. Children when mastering new: skills need 
definite teaching, whether it be handling a saw or 
learning the three Rs. Though a child can find out 
much for himself, he cannot discover everything ; he 
may learn how to add things together, but needs to be 
shown how this should be set down in figures.. To be 
successful, such teaching must be timed to strengthen 
emerging capacity. There is need on occasion fór the 
teacher to intervene in disputes and to show children 
the best, fairest and most satisfactory way to find a 
solution and an amicable settlement. The demands 
made upon the teacher are many-sided and often 
include the need to look up and learn how things are 
constructed in order to be able to supply children with 
the information they need. bart 

188. A teacher’s influence, given unconsciously, is 
often far reaching. Standards of behaviour and’ the 
basis of moral and spiritual understanding are created 
to a large extent by her attitude to children and her . 
colleagues, her manner, courtesy, the tone of her voice 


and her general bearing. er 
“ The child will get a conception of goodness because you 
are good to him and to other people . . . of truth because > 


you are unfailingly truthful ; of kindliness of speech because 
your words and your tones are never harsh ; of constancy 
because you keep your promise ; of consideration for others 
and unselfishness because he sees these things in you. You 
cannot speak to him about abstract virtues but when he 
understands the meaning of words he will aiceady know that 
he has understood the meaning of them all the time and that 
you are merely giving him the dress of words to living things 
he has already learned."* ` 4 " 
In a school with a happy, friendly social life and its 
encouragement of thought for others, the teacher can 
do much to create a spiritual atmosphere. The place 
of nature work as a preparation for religious educa- 
tion, and the value of having the school beautiful at 
all times with flowers, leaves and seedpods are well 
known, and need no amplification here. 


* “The Child's Approach to Religion" by W. H. Fox. S.C.M. Press (1929). 
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189: Very much comment has been aroused lately 


Discipline 


by the lack of order in some schools which have. 


adopted an-activity approach to education. While, 


' doubtless, this criticism has a certain justification in 


some cases, this disorder is not inherent in the method, 
which is, based on sound principles. It is impossible 
to overstress the need for careful preparation in 
introducing activity methods. Children who have 


beer accustomed to adult discipline must be given . 


their freedom gradually, otherwise they are bewil- 


dered by it and often become over-excited and ` 


uncontrolled. The ‘teacher must understand the 
difference between activities that are of educational 
significance and for which suggestive'and stimulating 
material must be provided, and purposeless rushing 
about. Unless there are ample occupations available 
of a type that offer a challenge to children’s skill, 
ingenuity and thoughtfulness, their activities are 
unlikely to be of much educative value to them. This 
is particularly true of the older infants, who can be 


very unruly. Chaos and disorder, if created, are not 


educative; on the contrary, the situation can be 


extremely harmful to children, who become quarrel- 


‘some and destructive. This intensifies emotional 


insecurity and creates in the wrongdoer an unhealthy 
attitude both to himself and to others. Such unruly 
behaviour should not be confused with the freedom 
characteristic of the method under discussion, nor be 


permitted. Ko one can be free who has not a degree _ 


of self-mastery, and the growth of inner control is one 
of the most significant features of the activity method 
atits best. As has been stated elsewhere, the method is 
as yet largely experimental, and, as teachers become 
more expert, schools which have not yet arrived at an 
orderly programme, or inspired a good standard of 
self-reliance in the children, will in time achieve both, 
just as longer-established activity schools have done. 
190. In activity schools visited by the Committee 
and in others known to individual members a high 
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standard of behaviour was particularly evident., Chil- 


" dren pursued their tasks with persistence, They showed _ 


courtesy -and restraint im co-operative occupations 
and when moving in numbers from room to play- 
ground without the usual formation into lines. 

Igi. The activity school at its best aims to develop 
in children standards of behaviour that are self. 
imposed, aided by the discipline of the task which the 
the child finds absorbing. . his self-discipline is 
helped by the social life of the school as the child 
appreciates increasingly the relationship between him- 
self and others. |. — "a S »* bee 

192. The" formal school ‘ha 'an easier task in the 


> iz pms . Fu . € 
achievement of y cong Nat ad and it is Certain - 


that very many of them give the? child..a feeling of 
happiness and security while the school day is. in 
progress. But this may be, and in many.cases is, a' 


ofr 


discipline imposed from without. It is significant that — . 


children's conduct and their application to work in 
activity schools are unaffected by the teacher's tem- ` 
porary absence. This is not generally true in formal 
schools. Pan 
193. The activity school has to face a serious 
challenge from its critics. To meet this challenge ‘it 
must prepare children who are able to face and 
master their difficulties with determination and confi- . 
dence, develop skill and intelligence, be aware of the 


needs and rights of their fellows and able to combine ” 


co-operatively with them. This is, or ‘should bé; the 
aim of all schools. DP eds 
194. Unless a teacher honestly ‘bélieves in the 
children's capacity for self-education. and has genuine 
respect for their intelligence' she. will be unlikely to. 


create the atmosphere of freedom without which the , 


activity approach must fail. Teachers Who firmly 
believe traditional methods to be best dre Ti ely to do | 
better work by keeping to them. . 

195. The Committee wish to express their, respect 
for the work which has been.done and is ‘still being 
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dene in schools where teaching is based on formal 
methods. However, in the changing world of today, 
where a thinking and educated democracy is essential, 
people with initiative, self-reliance and the power of 
self-discipline are" required. There is need in the 
schools for à new sense of values, together with vision 
and courage. 
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196. With the opening to women of new avenues 
and opportunities in the professions, in trade anù in 
commerce, the teaching profession has to compete 
for new entrants to an extent hitherto unknown. 
Headmistresses of secondary schools are well aware 
of this. Girls hesitate to choose a career which involves 
a long» period of training unless the prospects are 
sufficiently attractive. There is need, therefore, for 
a reconsideration of salaries and of conditions of service 
in the teaching profession. 

197. The shortage of teachers of young children 
has been much discussed in all educational spheres, 
and measures have been, and are being, devised by 
the Ministry of Education and by the local education 
authorities to meet the situation. The Committee 
have considered causes for the reluctance of many 
candidates to take up this type of teaching. Many 
reasons, all of which demand consideration, have been 
advanced by witnesses. 

198. From the replies to the questionnaire it 
would appear that bad conditions of work are one 
of the strongest deterrents to the adequate recruit- 
ment of infant teachers. Out-of-date buildings, 
lacking all modern amenities, and large classes are 
the two most serious factors. Further, little provision 
is made for free periods to enable the teacher to make 
and mend material, to write up records and to make 
other necessary preparation. ‘The constant demands 
of young children impose a severe physical and 
nervous strain upon the teacher. ; 

199. There is also a lack of appreciation of the 
significance of this aspect of teaching. It is not 
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always realised in the profession itself what an 
oppextunity lies in infant school work for full use of 
the intelligent and creative mind. There is, even 
yet, considerable intellectual snobbery—a tendency 
to think that the teaching of infants is of less import- 
ance than the teaching of older children and requires 
less ability. Reports from headmistresses of secondary 
schools on applicants to training colleges frequently 
reveal the prevalence of this attitude in many a school, 
though happily not in all. Members of the general 
public, parents and even members of local education 
authorities are also guilty in this direction. The false 
assunfption that anyone can teach infants is only too ^ 
common. > 
200. It is also true that special interest in, and 
study of, a favourite subject at school tend to influence 
a student to choose senior work. A 
201. The amalgamation of infant and junior opportunities 
departments has led teachers to fear that fewer Promotion 
headships will be available for infant-trained teachers. 2^ d 
202. The marriage rate among infant teachers Marriage 
has always been high, and it is too early yet to judge : 
what the effect will be of the removal of the marriage 
bar by the 1944 Education Act. 
. 203. 'The question has been raised as to whether Mornes - 
infant teaching should be regarded as the preserve E. 
of women. There are men who would be happy 
teaching. young children, and some people believe 
that their présence in the infant school would enrich 
the children's environment. 
204. As a result of consult 
Committee for Teachers, the 
1n Circular 171 (5th May, 1948) 
tions to local education authorities, schools and 
colleges on the selection of candidates for admission 
to training colleges. The present method of selection 
Was considered in some detail by the Consultative 


ation with the Interim Meo, or 


Ministry of Education Candidates 
made recommenda- 


Committee. Evidence was heard from training 


college principals and lecturers, who appeared as 
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witnesses, and was also obtained from a questionnaire 
which was circulated to training colleges. Applizants 
are usually interviewed at the age of 17 years. In 
making their selection the colleges must, of necessity, 
be largely influenced by tangible evidence, academic 
examination results, ability in art, music or dramatics“ 
or some other special interest. Interviews must per- 
force be brief, and, even with reports of headmistresses, 
the important qualities of personality and tempera- 
mental suitability of candidates are difficult to assess. 

205. It is necessary and important that every 
college should, as is customary, select its own students 
from those who express first preference for it. "Each 
collegeshas its individuality in its way of life and its 
approach to education, and everything must be done 
to preserve this valuable variation. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable support for a proposal that 
a special board should be set up with the duty of 
making the preliminary selection for the teaching 
profession. Such a board should be ruthless in rejecting 
any candidate who seems unsuitable on temperamental 
grounds for inclusion in the pool from which principals 
would make their choice. 

206. Asa preliminary to the setting up of a board, 
research into the qualities essential and desirable 
in a good teacher would have to be undertaken. 
It seems that somé such method of selecting and 
rejecting candidates is needed in the interests of raising 
the quality of the teaching profession? As H. È 
Dent has said : 


ec 


- $0 highly do I rate the teacher's function that in my 
opinion no nation with any due regard for its civilisation 
and culture would dream of giving national education anything 
but the first priority in the allocation of its mental and spiritual 
resources, even to the point of danger to other occupations 
if need be. None but the finest and fittest among its people 
ought to be allowed to engage in the supremely important. 
task of educating the young, who constitute the national asset 
upon which the value of all other assets absolutely depends." * 


* “To be a Teacher" University of London Press (1947), 
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=207. The board should be representative, and the . 


peoprs on it should be chosen for the breadth and 
depth of theix understanding. It should include 
teachers from training colleges and universities, from 
Primary and secondary schools and representatives 
of the Ministry of Education. All should be of 
sufficiently wide experience to be able to form reliable 
impressions of temperament, personality and 
intelligence. 

208. The procedure for interviewing candidates 
would need careful consideration. The special method 
of selgction adopted by the Civil Service and called 
the C.S.S.B. (Civil Service Selection Board) is reliable 
for its own purpose but would be too lengthy and 
elaborate for the many thousands of applicants to be 
Interviewed annually for teaching. However, some 
Such technique, devised to test many aspects of 
personality, would be likely to result in better selection 
than the much simpler procedure at present in 
operation. 

209. The McNair Report? among many far- 
reaching recommendations, dealt in detail with the 
hecessity for extending the period of training. The 
Committee wish to urge the lengthening of the course 
to a minimum of three years. Many people would 
like to see it extended even further, but in the mean- 
time a three-year course would be a step in the night 
direction, Already some colleges have a three-year 
Course. d 

210. Itis difficult in a two-year course fora en 
to attain the degree of maturity necessary for the s 
required in co-operating with the child in the prod 
of his development [Instead of the comparatively 
Simple task of imparting very elementary sage ad 
as was formerly the case, the teacher’s role today is 
much more subtle. She must be able to guide and assist 
the child unobtrusively and opportunely, knowing 
when to come forward with help, and how to give 1t 


* Teachers and Youth Leaders, 1944. H.M.S.0. Price zs. 
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at different stages. It is important, also,efor her 1o. 
realise when to stand back and give the child 2lear 
field for experience (including making mistakes), 
free from adult suggestion. This requires a degree of 
insight and understanding that cannot be acquired: by 
training alone and can only come with maturity. 
It calls for the power of reflection, a creative approach 
to education, adaptability, an open and alert mind 
and a sense of values that can be a guide in distingtiish- 
ing between things of permanent value and those of 
ephemeral significance. It requires, too, sensitive 
and sympathetic imagination. If she is to play her 


' part well as a leader, influencing children by the 


ws 


richness and the stability of her personality, the 
teacher must have learned to live. Her development 
as a person is equally as important as her training as 
a teacher. Neither can be accomplished in a hurry. 

211. Opportunities should be provided for all 
students to live full and independent lives during . 
college days, and to have both privacy and leisure. ` 
Itis becoming more general for colleges to be organised ` 
as democratic communities in which the student is 
free to plan her studies and her personal life in her 
own way, and to have an opportunity to play her part 
in the organisation and management of the life of the 
community. 

212. In training nursery school teachers the study 
of child development is rightly given central place, 
a maximum time being devoted to it during the 
course. This emphasis is also to be found in the 
training of prospective infant teachers in some colleges. 
The Committee are of the opinion that it should 
characterise all infant teacher training and that 
much of the time given to teaching techniques could, 
with advantage, be spent on the study of growth and 
development. Teachers thus prepared would be 
able to play some part in educational research. 

213. Since the publication of the McNair Report 


there have come into existence the emergency train- 


e 
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ing colleges, and, as a result, experiments have been 
. madéwboth in recruitment and in training. The 
Committee are of the opinion that there is room for 
the establishment of permanent training courses for 
older women who desire to take up teaching later in 
life, after being engaged in other occupations. 
. 214. Senior school teachers sometimes become from Senior 
interested in infant school work, and some might s 
consider the possibility of transfer if short courses of 
training were available. j 
. 215. The need for great care and thought in plac- Probationary 
ing teachers for the probationary year, which is, in a “= 
sense, continued training, cannot be over-emphasised. s 
Recommendations and representations have giready : 
been made on the matter, and the Committee fully 
endorse all the views that have been presented by the 
National Union of Teachers and other organisations. 
216. Most students on leaving college need, and 
are given, helpful guidance and encouragement. 
he capable young teacher will persist and win 
- through under any conditions, but some are daunted 
by difficulties of buildings, limited space, shortage of — . 
material and lack of sympathetic understanding. 
The fact that they are very inexperienced is apt to be 
forgotten in the rush of school life. The wise head- 
Mistress encourages experiments and the introduction 
of new ideas, welcomes the enthusiasm of the newly 
trained teacher and helps her in her day-to-day 
Practical difficulties. With this help she should 
Soon learn to adapt herself to conditions as they exist. 
It is not only the method of teaching which is important 
ut its relation to the type of child, to school routine _ 
and to the general plan. While the newly trained ~ 
teacher may be convinced of the intellectual soundness 
of a particular method of teaching, experience may 
Prove the necessity for some modification to mect 
the needs of the situation. The teacher of long an 
Wide experience can give much guidance to her 
Younger colleagues, while at the same time; if receptive 


x 
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| 
to new ideas, the older teacher may learn much ine j 
return. d | 
Beaton 217. Arising out of the Pëlham Report,* machinery ^ 
Schools and has been established to. facilitate the exchange of 
teachers in schools and lecturers in training colleges. [ 
'The Committee welcome this plan as being beneficial 
to both sides. There are teachers in the primary 
schools who would enjoy the opportunity of sharing l 
i in the training, and they could make a practical | 
contribution. | 
218. The Committee are of the opinion that every 0 
training college lecturer should have considerable 
practical experience of teaching in the schools during 
tráinizz college life, otherwise there is a very real 
danger of her. developing too academic an outlook 
because of her concentration on educational theory. 
A return to school for a period would make her aware 
of the daily problems to be faced, and also of those in 
which research and investigation are needed. It 
would also enable her to collect valuable data on which | 
new theories could be developed, and the experience 
would be vitalising and inspiring for her training work. 
219. There are other ways in which schools and 
colleges can work closely together in mutual helpfulness. 
In cases where there is continuous co-operative 
association with the practising schools and not only 
during teaching practice, the contacts made between 
tutors and teachers, and teachers and students, are of 
considerable value. They lead to many exchanges | 
of visits and very vital discussions, and this practice 
might with advantage be developed more widely. 
Gonsar _ , 220. One striking feature of the post-war period, | 
in spite of all difficulties, has been the keen desire of 
, teachers to learn of new developments in the technique 
í of their job. The Ministry of Education, the local 
education authorities, the National Union of Teachers 
and other organisations have conducted numerous 


* Report of the Committee on Scales of Salari i aining Colleges— | 
England and Wales, 1948. H.M.S.0. Proga. i 2° Teaching Staff of Tr : : 
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stefresher sourses to meet the demand. These are 
stimelating and fulfil an important need. "Teachers 
give up their Spare time’ to attend, in the evenings, 
at weekends or at the end of a term's hard teaching. 
Some local education authorities close the schools on 
"certain days to enable teachers to attend, or grant 
leave of absence. Such facilities are much appre- 
ciated by the profession, and the practice should be 
exténded, as an inducement to all teachers to take 
advantage of the courses available. 

221. It would be in the interests of teachers 
and schools if the “ Sabbatical Year" could be 
introduced. This could be spent in travel in order 
to see educational experiments abroad, orwin “the 
strengthening of a special interest such as the study 
of arts, crafts, music, drama, horticulture or science. 
A wide field of studies is available, and such periods 
of leave would enable teachers to take full advantage 
of them. A complete break with education, perhaps 
by undertaking some other work, would enable 
many a teacher to see her teaching in perspective. 
The consequent widening of experience and refresh- 
ment that a “Sabbatical Year" would provide 
would be a gain, not only to the teachers as individuals, 
but also to the schools. 

222. The Committee accordingly recommend : 

(i) that, as a means of stimulating recruitment, the 
Ministry of Education be urged to take speedy steps 
to improve the conditions of work in infant schools ; 

(li) that teachers be encouraged by all possible means 
to take such steps as are suited to them individually 
to keep abreast of new educational developments and 
that, if necessary, leave of absence, to be counted as 
service, be granted ; 

(iii) that refresher courses be increased in number and 

varied in scope ; 

(iv) that teachers be given, regularly, leave of absence 

during term-time to visit other schools; 

(v) that the ** Sabbatical Year” be introduced. 


So 


4, 
w 


The 
*' Sabbatical 
Year” 


G) 


(viii) 
(ix) 
(x) 


o 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The clauses relating to nursery education in the 
1944 Education Act should be implemented and 
the section relating to nursery schools and classes in 
paragraph 5 of Circular 155 of the Ministry of 
Education should be withdrawn at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


Local education authorities should be encouraged 
to experiment with varying types of organisation 
for nursery education. 


The needs of rural areas should be surveyed, and 
facilities for nursery education should be provided 
as soon as possible. 


The greatest vigilance should be exercised in regard 
to hygienic arrangements. 


Suitable garments, outdoor furniture and equip- 


ment should be provided to encourage open-air 
life. 


Facilities for life in the open air should be utilised 
to the maximum. 


Meals should be cooked on the school premises and 
the entire domestic staff should be regarded as 
under the supervision of the head teacher, in order 
to ensure all working as a team in the interests of 
the child. 


No class in the infant school should exceed 30 on 
roll. 


Helpers should be appointed to infant schools, as 
is the custom in nursery schools. 


In areas where capitation allowances in infant 
schools seem to be unreasonably low, the. Ministry 
of Education should make investigation into the 
provision of school equipment. 
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= (xi) A Jarge collection of good and suitable pictures 


should be made available on loan to schools through 
the local education -authority. 


(xii) A wider choice of colours should be made available 


for the interior decoration of school buildings. 


(xiii) As soon as possible, improvements in the School 


o 


Meals Service should be made by the provision of : 
(a) separate dining-rooms or canteens ; 
(4) suitably sized tables, chairs and cutlery ; 


(c) pleasing crockery, table covers and good 
quality cutlery ; 


(4) well chosen midday helpers at a rate of pay 
likely to attract women of good tyr-, who 
shall work under the control of the head 
teacher. 


(xiv) All children should spend 3 years in the infant 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


— (xvii) 


(xviii) 


(xix) 


(xx) 


department. 


The Ministry of Education should require that in 
all development plans the primary stage should 
receive the same consideration as is given to 
post-primary education. 


As a means of stimulating recruitment, the 
Ministry of Education should be urged to take 
speedy steps to improve the conditions of work 
in infant schools. 


Teachers should be encouraged by all possible 
means to take such steps as are suited to them 
individually to keep abreast of new educational 
developments and, if necessary, leave of absence, to 
be counted as service, should be granted. 


Refresher courses should be increased in number 
and varied in scope. 


Teachers should be given, regularly, leave of 
absence during term-time to visit other schools for 
epurposes of educational observation. 


The “ Sabbatical Year” should be introduced. 
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As much of the material needed for, activities is, 
frequently not obtainable through the usual 


channels, and must- be purchased when seen, ^ 


local education authorities shculd permit head 
teachers to spend money in buying what is 
required, up to an agreed amount. i 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS IN NURSERY, 
INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


A. GENERAL 
1. Give— 
(a) Type of School—Nursery, In- 

fant or Junior. CE 
(b) Sumba of children on school 
roll. 


(c) Size of Class(es). dene 
(d) Nature of locality in which 
school is situated. 


(e) Your length of service. 


2. It is frequently stated that there is 
great discrepancy between the princi- 
ples and aims of education on which all 
teachers agree, and their practical 
application in school. Do you agree? 
What do you think are the causes ? 


3. To what do you attribute the 
alarming shortage of Infants’ Teachers ? 
What is the remedy ? 


> = 

4. It is said that teachers fresh from 
College become rapidly disillusioned. 
Some people attribute this to school 
Conditions. Others to their being dis- 
Ccuraged, if not actually prevented, 
from using methods studied in college, 
or from conducting any experiment. 
Please give your views. 


B. BUILDINGS 
1. Is your_building suitable for work 
on modern lines ? 
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2. Have you indoor sanitation and 
good handwashing rooms, with hot 
water and ample supplies of soap and 
towels ? 


3. Is it possible for children to pursue 
their activities indoors and outdoors 
ad lib. as their interests suggest ? 


4. Does your playground encourage 
and suggest purposeful occupations ? 


. _ 5. Have you a school garden ? 


6. Have the children separate plots ? 


7. Do you keep pets? 


8. Have you any suggestions to make? 


C. STAFF 
1. What proportion of the staff are 
qualified teachers ? 


2. Do all work co-operatively to 
ensure progression in work and develop- 
ment of the children as they move up 
the school? If so, how is this secured ? 


3. What auxiliary staff is there? 
e.g., nurse, clerical, C.C.R., helpers for 
meals, supervisors for midday break. 


4. How are helpers and supervisors 
chosen and what is the rate of pay ? 


© 
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Sm If yours?is a Nursery School or 


Class, are there nursery nurses in 
training? If so, are they a help cr a 
hindrance? What is your opinion of 
this method of training nursery nurses ? 
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^p. METHODS AND GENERAL 
PLANNING 
1. Do you favour activity methods 
or the more traditional class teaching ? 
Do you work to a time-table ? 


o 
2. Do you believe that children 
acquife knowledge, skill and general 
development to a greater degree by 
activity methods or the more traditional 
teaching ? 


3. If both methods are used, about 
what proportion of time would you use 
for each ? 


4. Do you think it better to encour- 
age projects or centres of interest, or 
to avoid any attempt at co-ordinating 
children's individual activities ? 


5. Do the demands of the Junior 
School in any way influence the choice 


of method in the Infants’ Department ? 


e 


6. Do you have free play periods? 
If so, how frequently, for what length of 
time and at what time of day? Do 
children use the whole building and/or 
garden at such times ? 


7. Have you adequate material for all 
children ? What do you feel to be the 
greatest lack ? 
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8. How much time per day/week is 


given to such activities as poetry, stories, a 


p= 
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singing, rhythmics, acting, nature work? 


g. At what age do children enter and 
leave your department? Are you 
satisfied that this meets the children’s 
needs, or what do you suggest ? 


10. Some teachers advocate retaining 
children in the Infants’ Department 
until 8, claiming that this makes 
it possible to prepare children more 
fully for junior work, relieving them 
from pressure to acquire specific skills 
too early. What are your views ? 


In At what age do you think the 
learning of the three Rs should formally 
begin ? 


12. Is there any regular teaching of 
reading in the Junior Department ? 


E. ADMINISTRATION 


I. Which do you favour and why? 
(a) Detached Nursery Schools, 
2 to 5 years? Tx 
(b) Infant? Schools, 5 to 8 
years ? 
(e) Nursery Schools, 2 to 7 


years ? E 
(d) Nursery-Infant Schools, 3 to 
8 years 


2. Have you any views about the 
2-ycar-old in Nursery Schools ? 


F. CHILDREN ON ENTRY 


I. Infant School—What is your 
opinion of children who enter from a 
Nursery School as compared with those 
who come direct from home ? (Health, 
intelligence, speech and general beha- 
viour with adults and other children.) 
What are your opinions on children 
who come from Day Nurseries ? ^ 
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2. Junior School. —What is your opin- 

^ ion of children who come from Activity 
Infants! Schools as compared with those 
coming from a schoo? following more 
traditional methods? (Intelligence and 
learning ability, adaptability, initiative 
‘and resourcefulness, and  *'school- 
maturity" in general.) What attain- 
ments and characteristics do you expect 
in entrants ? 

o 


G. MEALS 


1. Do the staf? have their midday 
meal with the children ? 


2. Are you satisfied that the midday 
meal is an educational experience ? 
What would you advise ? 


3. What are the arrangements for 
children who remain for the midday 
meal before afternoon school (particu- 
larly in wet weather) ? Are you satisfied 
with these arrangements or what would 
you recommend ? 


H. REST PERIODS 


I. Up to what age are children 
required to have a midday rest ? 


= 


9 
2. How long do they rest ? 


. 9: Is the rest insisted upon for all, 
including those who do not sleep ? 
hat are your views on this ? 


REMARKS 


Please add any general criticisms or suggestions that may be of assistance 
to the Committee in their investigations. 


Please accept our thanks for answering this questionnaire, 
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APPENDIX 2 
QUESTIONNAIRE TO TRAINING COLLEGES 


I. SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR TRAINING 

(a) At your college is priority given 
(exclusively if you have many appli- 
cants) to candidates who are the best 
qualified academically, or is as much 
weight given and a specific number 
of nlaces reserved for good, all-round 
candidates ~;ith a less spectacular array 
of credits or distinctions, who may make 
intelligent and useful infants’ teachers ? 


———————————— 


(b) If selection of the course to be 
taken is not made until students are 
in college, what methods are adopted 
to select and to advise students regarding 
the different courses ? 


(c) Is it always assumed that the best 
minds must inevitably qualify for older 
children? What proportion of your 
** good ” students turn to infant work ? 


(d) Is there any snobbery among 
students regarding the infants’ course 
that might make it less popular ? 


(e) Have you a definite number of 
places allocated to each course? If so, 
may we know it ? 


(f) Do the infants’ teachers have a 
course complete in itself, or take some 
of their work with students in other e 
courses ? 
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Tf, = SCHOOL PRACTICE 
(a) What is your answer to the 


` statement that school practice is arti- 


ficial and that it fails to prepare 
students for day-to-day school life, and 
gives them a false view of it? 

E 
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(b) Do you use “ A” streams only, 
or only specially good or specially small 
classes?for both first and second year 
practice? If so, do you think this 
essential while students are learning 
the technique of teaching? Will the 
three-year course Ue the solution ? 


c 


(c) Do your students have an oppor- 
tunity for studying children out of 
school ? 


III. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
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APPENDIX 3 
THE CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Committee are fully aware of the many excellent 
school buildings being erected in spite of all present-day 
difficulties. At the same time it is incumbent upon them 
to draw attention to some of the many black spots that are 
a menace to health and education. The Miristry of Educa- 
tion have a list of 644 condemned schools.* Recently a 
number of national newspapers have featured the results 
Of special investigations into such schools, particularly those 
in rural areas. Startling examples of insanitary and squalid 
buildings have provided sensational articles, with emphasis 
on appalling sanitary conditions and lack of water supply. 
Apart from the very bad cases which are described, it is 
the low standard accepted as normal which is surprising 
(to quote one newspaper) ‘ in an age of jet planes and super- 
cinemas.’ 

It is gratifying to find that countrywomen are alive to the 
need for change. In 1944 the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes published replies to a questionnaire circulated to 
their members. They gave a similar picture of conditions 
in a large number of counties and described schools of which 
they had personal knowledge. Although in the extracts 
following the majority of schools are in rural areas, it is 
known that similar conditions can be found in the towns. 

A Headmaster in a recent article states, “ ‘These appalling 
conditions are not merely rural. I could take you into 
schools within two miles of Whitehall where no self-respecting 
civil servant would work for a single day. Yet teachers 
carry on their all-important task in this depressing environ- 
ment, day in, day out, without complaint—well, almost 
without complaint.” + 
Extracts from oral evidence of witnesses from rural areas. 

“Tt is of course quite true that the buildings for the most part 
in our country districts and villages are very bad indeed, People 

*''Hansard? 10th February, 1949. 
t “Teachers World" 19th March, 1949, 
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egenerally are, quite aware of this but unless they visit the schools 
frequently they cannot realise how absolutely appalling the 
conditions are in many cases.» The construction of the village 
schools is pretty sound but the buildings are old and were put 
up before a proper damp-course was introduced and many are 
of the semi-ecclesiastical style with rather high windows.” 

" “I know of one teacher who takes water to school every day 
in her own car—a distance of 15 miles.” 

“ The sanitary arrangements vary in degrees of horror. I 
think some of us can hardly realise the extent to which some of 
the closets may be terrifying to a child. Apart from the situation 
from the physical point of view, there is the darkness, the smell 
and the feeling?of a big door being closed,” 

“ Many of the village schools have no artificial light and in 
winter, towards the end of the day, work not involving reading 
has to be done.” 3 amis 

* Water is brought from the vilage pump to the school 
each morning by the Headmaster.” 


Extracts from written evidence to the Committee. (Urban and 
rural schools.) 

“ A terrible building, dark and dismal. Windows bad—not 
been cleaned for seven years until the other day. When the 
upper floor was painted the paint ran down the walls under- 
neath.” 

* A primary school in B. lies between a sauce factory and a 
pickle factory. The fumes from the vinegar are so bad that 
flowers will only last one day in the classrooms." 

* School condemned in 1904. No cloakrooms or washplaces. 
No corridors. Electric light on all day." 

* My classroom is an Army hut—a ‘temporary’ building 


< from, the 1914-18 war. There are two classes in it—50 children 


under 6 years—one taken by a 16-year-old girl, newly left school. 
The half I occupy has only one small window and the light 
consequently very poor. The hut is heated by a stove which is 
very erratic and many a morning is half spent in the junior 
building as the hut is so full of smoke that it is impossible to see 
the ends of the room and the temperature almost down to freezing 
point. The junior building is a very old one-room Church village 
school recently partitioned into two classrooms. The total school 
roll is about roo. The sanitation is most primitive (the sewage 
pipes have not reached this end of the village). There is only 
one washbasin and tap for the whole school, so health training 
is mostly theoretical.” 


“ The infant room for about 52 children 5-6 years is so tightly 
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packed with little tables and desks that children can only get inc 
and out if a number of them move first. Front of room is 
occupied by a teacher's table and a huge gas stove on which 
kettles of water are always heating for washjng-up for dinners, 
etc. As it is the only source of hot water supply for the whole 
school, junior and infant (nearly 300 children) it is almost never. 
out, making the room unbearably hot in summer. Windows 
high and small, the door opens into a dark lobby and the other 
door opens to playground opposite outside w.c’s. These are of 
the type which are automatically flushed once in three bours 
and the stench is such that the door opposite must be kept shut 
even in summer, so cross ventilation is impossible. Very small 
asphalt court between classroom and w.c's. No hall and dinners 
served in classroom.” 


“School bombed four or five years ago. Children still in 
Parish Hall. No proper school equipment—one inside w.c. for 
girls (infants and juniors) and one outside * Elsan? behind a 
sacking curtain for boys.” 


“ Hansard” 27th and 28th July, 1948. Extracts from Debate. 


* At one time various Hon. Members were asked to raise 
questions about the water supply to schools in their counties. 
The question was asked about Breconshire. The latest date at 
which information could be given was in 1944 when it was 
stated that of 76 primary schools only 19 had supplies. In 
Gloucestershire there were 97 schools with approximately 4400 
pupils on the roll without water supplies." 

* Not long ago I went to a school where the children had to 
fetch every drop of water from an unfenced pond. They could 
not use the water for drinking and it was not unusual to find a 
dead cat or dog in the pond, sometimes even a dead sheep.” 


“ I will give a quotation from a letter which was forwarded 
to me by the Director of Education of my courity which refers 
to one of these buildings and which I have no hesitation in 
quoting in this House : 

* No sanitary convenience for either staff or scholars. By the 
courtesy of the Grammar School Headmaster and Governors 
the children use the lavatories at that school 200 yards away. 
As only one block of lavatories is available a teacher must 
accompany the class crossing the busy main coast road, and then 
divide the class according to sexes on arrival at the Grammar 
School. For occasional visits the teacher must break the sequence 
of her lesson, see the children across the road and after an 


appropriate interval return to the door to see whether the child 
can re-cross in safety,’ ^ 
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Mr.D. R. Hardman, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education, at the Annual General Meeting of the Federation 
of Education Committees" of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
September, 1948. 

* In only too many cases children in rural areas have to walk 
lóng distances to school in bad weather only to arrive at buildings 
which are unsatisfactorily lit and ventilated, where the walls are 
sometimes damp and there is no provision for drying their 
clothes. Sanitary arrangements too often are far from satis- 
factory. Playgrounds are hardly bigger than pocket hand- 
kerchiefs.”” 
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THE CHANGE-OVER FROM FORMAL TO 
ACTIVITY METHODS 


(Experiences of three Headmistresses) 
School A 

For the first seven years of the school’s life; a non-formal 
routine of individual teaching was followed, with a, great 
deal of scope as to timetable and curriculum allowed to the 
staff, and, in general, a period each day when the children 
were given entirely free choice of occupation. There were 
certain wide timetable requirements, with the usual play- 
time each morning and afternoon, and the children entered 
school on arrival and after break in “lines” supervised by 
one of the teachers. 

Then with the commencement of the war came a long 
period of closure, by the end of which we had organised and 
carried out a scheme of house-teaching. Groups of ro or 
I2 children assembled in different parents homes, and 
worked for about an hour every other day with a visiting 
teacher. Many of the groups, particularly of the 7- and 
8-year-old children, established a daily routine of school 
where they worked without teacher-help during the morning. 
Tasks were set on the child's own rate of progress and 
interest, and we were amazed to find how well the work 


went forward. When normal school working was at iast 


re-established a subtle change had come over the whole 
relationship of teacher to child, and parent to teacher, and 
quite unnoticeably the more formal attitudes of the past 
were found to have been discarded, and the work habits of 
the home-teaching era were not lost. a 

From then on the change to an activity programme 
began. The children, as they arrived at school, went straight 
into their own rooms from the cloakroom, often with an 
interested parent accompanying them, and settled down to 


the occupation which was most important to them at that 
moment. 
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o THen the teacher of a “sixes”? group began to develop 
the Tlass on entirely activity lines, with a class of children 
* who as 5-year-olds had not been included in the home- 
teaching scheme, and so had had no early teaching in the 
3 Rs. That class just forged along with a completely free 
choice play period in the morning, followed by an activity 
period with a definite 3 R bias ; the afternoon being given 
up to stories and dramatisation, music, physical education, 
dancing, and so on. 

Other classes became interested, equipment was either 
obtained or improvised, and gradually the entire school 
went over topan activity programme, working entirely 
amicably without a set timetable, except in so far as the 
need Yor arranging times for the use of the hall, wireless 
lessons, etc., established a certain routine in the children's^ 
day. 

The “fives”? classes gave up all formal teaching in the 
3 Rs, but spent a great deal of time in the pre-reading and 
pre-number experience, so laying a valuable and indeed 
essential foundation for the work in the “ sixes " rooms. 

With the 6-year-olds more definite work in reading and in 
informal number began, as the need arose for individual 
children. As the community spirit grew, group work 
gradually emerged, and story books, news books, nature 
diaries and the like were produced and enjoyed by the 
children. The 7-year-olds were probably the most interest- 
ing to watch as here we had proof that the development 
of the children had indeed justified the type of education we 
were trying to plan for them. The standard of the 3 Rs 


. Work was certainly no lower now than that at which we 


"used to aim, and on the more creative side was clearly in 
advance. In addition the children had worked with a great 
deal more enjoyment and enthusiasm than was formerly 
seen. 

Possibly the standard of the children's handwriting was 
not as good as in the days of the regular writing lessons. 
It was less uniform and tidy, but on the other hand the 
content of the children's free composition was so much more 
real and original that the gain clearly outweighed the loss. 

The latest experiment is in the direction of abolishing 
15 minutes’ recess. During the old “ play-time ” we found 
that many of our behaviour problems arose through, we 
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thought, turning out at one time so many children of toc 
varied an age-range. Although we had excellent playing 
space and wide lawns for the:children to play on, disputes * 
arose continually as to the use of certain prized pieces of 
apparatus. Today, with a liberal programme of play 
activity throughout the day, the “ play-time,” as we knew 
it, seems redundant, and we are experimenting with the 
idea of the children going out for a run as this best fits in. 
In good weather, the children work out of doors a great deal, 
the principle of in- and out-door play, customary as nursery 
routine, is accepted by the teachers of all grades. 
School B j 

When I took over my present school in 1933, I found a 
"school run on traditional lines, that is, its main object was 
to teach the children reading, writing and arithmetic up to 
a certain fixed stage. 

The first thing that I did, therefore, was to change the 
emphasis of the teaching. And here I should like to say 
that this is one thing that a head teacher can do at once 
without the help of the staff. Actually it is the only thing 
she can do by herself, but the outlook determining the 
school depends primarily on the head teacher. I showed 
less and less concern for the results in the 3 Rs, plentiful as 
these were, and more and more for music, art, speech- 
training, dramatisation and“ handwork. The standard 
in formal kinds of handwork was very high—the 7- 
year-olds did quite elaborate sewing on canvas, much of 
which had to be prepared and supervised by the teacher 
and was therefore without much educational value. The 
results of this handwork were sold and consequently had to 
be finished in a way beyond the capacity of a child of that 
age. So all sales were cut out at once and this showed 
clearly that I was mainly interested in productions that were 
really the child’s own work. At the same time, I did all 
I could to foster the social life of the school. We had 
concerts on any provocation, celebrations of all kinds and 
** Open Days" for parents. We had several staff meetings 
disguised as tea parties and we talked a great deal. The 
timetable and curriculum for the first year were apparently 
unaltered but the former was suspended so many times 

„that its rigidity was a good deal shaken. 
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o _ Then we introduced some free play periods. By this time 
the®eachers were willing and ready to try things out. Before 
we had mtich material in the school the children brought 
their toys and games from home and we made up with 
scissors and sticky papers, waste materials of all kinds, 
modelling and drawing materials and so on. We began 
with: one afternoon a week. Then as we got material 
together we gradually increased until we had an hour 
every day. There was one dreadful period when we only 
had°sufficient constructional toys for one class and we used 
them communally. However, gradually each class was 
equipped with suitable toys and materials and the range 
of activities widened. The home corner, the shopping 
centre, dressing-up boxes, rag-bags, etc., made their appear- 
ance, and the teachers began to enjoy what they had originally» 
definitely feared. The children, placed in this more child- 
like environment, took to these periods like ducks to water, 
and the teachers were obviously fascinated in watching 
their reactions. 

The activity periods had, for several reasons, been held in 
the afternoon. The morning timetable was very much as it 
had been and the methods employed for the teaching of 
reading, writing and number were the same. There was 
not, however, so much pressure put on the younger children 
to attain an unnatural standard of skill and I felt the time 
was ready to introduce into the reception class, the nursery 
education of learning by living, as far as this was possible 
with our very unsatisfactory conditions. No formal teaching 
in the 3 Rs was given and children were left free to pursue 
their own interests in a secure atmosphere. I chose as 


-teacher for this class an older woman who was very formal 


in her teaching, who really slaved to get her results in 3 
Rs and who was beginning to realise that much of her 
effort was misdirected. She had as qualification for the new 
job a very orderly mind, she could arrange a room beauti- 
fully and could provide the children with a good routine. 
Freed from the necessity for slogging at sounds and numbers, 
she was able to look at the children with entirely different 
eyes and she was soon enthusiastically building up a delight- 
ful environment for the little ones, training them in regular 
and healthy habits and, at the same time, encouraging them 
in their individual and spontaneous development. 
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Meantime the rest of the staff were watching the reception. 
class experiment with interest and were discussing various 


methods for carrying on this type of work throughout the * 


school. It was obvious that the methods we were using in the 
teaching of reading and number were not in line with our 
new aims. Gradually we dropped ' any phonic teaching 
before 53, and substituted picture books, nursery rhymes, 
pictures, and sentences and everyday phrases. We found 
that, even though we did not introduce sounds till so much 
later, by 7 years the children could read just as well as 
formerly and with much more understanding and enjoy- 
ment. We cut out all formal number for the 5-year-olds 
and substituted games and number play and experiences. 
This was a period of tremendous experimenting and’ was, 
I think, the most difficult period of all. We were unsure 
of ourselves, groping in semi-darkness lit only by a definite 
faith that we were on the right lines, and this faith grew 
stronger as we worked out a fuller, better, more realistic 
environment for the children. 


The chief factor in the successful swing-over to the 
present method had been the frequent staff meetings we 
have held. These are absolutely imperative in any school. 
In this method the working of each classroom belongs so 
very much to the individual teacher that it is even more 
essential that free discussion takes place among the members 
so that some cohesion is obtained. These meetings, too, 
are a source of inspiration and help to us all and emphasise 
our unity of purpose. 
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School C 3 t 


An infant school of 350 children was running on very 
formal lines. The day was divided into 20- and 30-minute 
periods when children sat still doing sums, spelling, reading, 
word building, tables, dictation, relieved by 15 minutes’ 
break for dashing about in the playground. 


There were weekly tests to find out how much the 6-year- 
olds had learnt, and the children produced many pages of 
written sums done in neat exercise books. The handwork 
done during the afternoons was very careful prepared 
and finished off by the teachers in the evenings at home. 
The school was famous for its handwork displays. 
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e With the arrival of a new head a change was made. The 
staff°were eager and keen to ‘experiment on more pro- 
gressive lines. There were^frequent discussions ; educa- 
tional books were,read and one or two talks on the value 
of play were given. The teachers attended outside lectures 
and visited other schools. 

The change-over from formality to activity was started 
very gradually in the handwork period. The aim of the 
handwork lesson was changed ; less stress was placed on the 
value of the beautifully finished article, and more on 
children’s creative efforts. The handwork period every 
afternoon was lengthened and the whole timetable gradually 
became more elastic; longer periods of time replaced 
the 20-minute lesson. The freer type of handwork neces- 
sitated far more materials: paper, paint, clay building^ 
materials, sand, wood and tools. During the secónd year 
the handwork period began the day. More activities were 
introduced, material for imaginative, dramatic, water and 
other play. To provide more floor space desks were got 
rid of ; those that had to be kept were grouped, instead of 
being placed in rows. Some ‘stackable’ tables and chairs 
arrived. Still more room was needed and children over- 
flowed into the corridor. Later on the hall was found to be 
the best place for large building materials such as ammuni- 
tion-boxes, planks of wood, etc. A cookery corner was set 
up in one corner of the hall ; a library corner made in the 
corridor. 

As the children became more and more absorbed in their 
indoor activities the staff realised the need to make out- 
door play more educative. Gradually, some large apparatus 
was put into the playground, a climbing frame, a sand pit, 
a Bristol net, parallel ropes, etc. A piece of the field was 
fenced off to make gardens; an old shed was used for 
storing gardening tools and large boxes for building. 

During the change-over from a formal to an activity 
school there were many difficulties to face. In the first 
year many of the children found it difficult to understand 
the new freedom and in consequence were often difficult 
to handle. This was particularly noticed in the school 
canteen, in the playground and in the corridor when large 
numbers of children met together. Several of the staff 
were a little anxious at first and perhaps over-eager to see 
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the result of learning through play. The children * were 
spending much time on créative work. How was it possible 
to make time for the pages of sums, spelling, the beautiful: 
writing, etc.? The head teacher had to be definite and 
show she did not require written arithmetic, except incidental 
writing which might come from scoring at games and the 
many experiences gained while weighing, measuring, tount- 
ing, etc. Children learnt to read when they were ready. 
The arrival of new, good reading books gave an added 
incentive to learning. It took the teachers a little time to 
discover that the postponement of formal reading and 
writing was not time lost, & 
Probably the greatest difficulty was how to help the 
parents to understand the meaning of learning through 
-activity. They were invited to come to school to watch 
the children at their activities. Informal discussions between 
parents and teachers were encouraged. Evening meetings, 
talks and socials all led towards the formation of a Parent- 
Teacher Association. Working together over fétes and 
jumble sales, the teachers and parents came to know each 
other better. 
This change from formality to activity has been going 
on slowly over a period of four years, and still goes on. 
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SUGGESTED WASTE MATERIAL SUITABLE FOR 


e 


ACTIVITIES 


As much of the material needed for activities is frequently 


not obtainable through the usual channels, and must be 
purchased when seen, the Committee strongly urge local 


education authorities to permit head teachers to spend 
money in buying what is required, up to an agreed | amount. ~ 


Outdoor Equipment.—O\d motor-tyres, logs, dá planks, 
grape-barrels, apple-boxes, large tin jam-cartons, orange- 
boxes, shallow fruit-boxes, ammunition-boxes with rope 
handles, saw-horses. 


For Sand and Water Play—Old porcelain sinks, wooden 
Spoons, butter-pats, cake-tins, funnels, bottles, jars, corks 
and tins of all sizes, rubber tubes, colanders, capacity 
measures. 


Various 

Cotton parachutes and small tarpaulins for tents, 
hammocks, etc. 

Pieces of waste wood of varying sizes and shapes, including 
throw-outs from heel factories, undertakers, joiners, for 
building material and toy making. 

Scrap leather from shoe factories for footballs, reins, 
pads for polishing, whip-lashes and belts. 

Sandbags for floor mats, wigwams, Red Indian outfits 
and hammocks. 

Waste fabric, wool and cotton brushings, for making 
soft toys. 

Cardboard spools, skewers, bobbins, clothespegs, for 
making people for Noah’s Ark and shops. 

Old linoleum for making lino cuts and drawing-boards if 
surface painted with Ripolin. 
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Tea chests, wooden cases, cardboard boxer and cartons 
have many uses. 


Shells from fish markets. 

Cable drums. < 
Matrices from printing offices. 

Waste material from tubular apparatus firms. 


Waste materials from chemists, including containers of 
all kinds, film spools, cardboard and other wrapping 
materials, 


Discarded X-ray rolls from hospitals. 
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SCHOOL READERS 


S 
, Children's interest in reading is stimulated where, instead of one 
reader being in use for all the children in a class, many different ones 
are available in the Book Corner. 


o 
John and Mary Readers. 


Schofield & Sims 


Mac and Tosh Readers . Schofield & Sims 
New Vista . 1 ` Schofield & Sims 
Activity Reading Scheme Macmillan & Co. 


Today’s Work-Play Books 
Happy Venture Readers 


Wide Range Readers 
Pleasure Readers . 
Pathfinder Books . 


New Foundation Readers 


Fundamental Reading 


Read, Laugh and Learn. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Oliver & Boyd 
Oliver & Boyd 
Oliver & Boyd 
Oliver & Boyd 


e 


University of London Press 
University of London Press 


Grant Educational Co. 


Active Readers Ginn & Co. 

The Beacon Series. Ginn & Co. 
Speedwell Books Cassell & Co. 

Baker Twins Series Arnold (E. J.) & Son 
Smith Family Series Arnold (E. J.) & Son 
Farmyard Books . Arnold (E. J.) & Son 
Colour Photo Books Arnold (E. J.) & Son 
First Stories. — . Arnold (E. J.) & Son 
My First Little Books Evans Bros. 

Activity Readers Evans Bros. 

The Golden Books. Simon & Schuster, New York 
My Alphabet Cousland & Sons 


The Farm Gate 


Cousland & Sons 


se Readers | | Harrap & Co. 
Milly Molly-Manaly Series Harrap & Co. 
irst Steps for Tiny Folks Oxford University Press 


dventures in Reading . Oxford University Press 


Romance of Reading Series Oxford University Press 
eter Rabbit Books 5 Warne & Co. 
Jobnny Crow Books P r: Warne & Co. 

Out of the Ark ” Books ‘Warne & Co. 


Happy Way to Reading Blackie & Son 


Puffin Picture Books . > . Penguin Books 
Taone Photography Books . . Collins, Sons & Co. 
ittle Things £ 5 E . Wheaton & Co. 
arning to Read (Books 1, 2, 3 & 
"'eachér's Book) 2 : . B. Blackwell 
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TRANSFER FROM PRIMARY TO- 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


* The Report of a Consultative Committee appointed by the 
National Union of Teachers "' 


‘Two years ago the National Union of Teacher appointed a Consultative 
Committee to “ examine and make recommendations on the question of 
the transference of children from the Primary to the Secondary stage pa 
In the Report now available, the different elements in the current el 
procedures of local education authorities are subjected to critical ex mina- 
tion and the traditional examination, intelligence, objective and attainment 
tests are competently assessed. With courage, the Report offers carefully 
devised techniques for the consideration of the local education authoriti 

It is evident that the conclusions reached by the Committee have been 


influenced by the acceptance of a vital principle ‘ability of* 


relieving Junior Schools from the pressure of the external examination, 


thus securing for them freedom to educate children according to “ ages 


ability and aptitude.’ 
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